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THE DARK AGES. 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC, 


gi2O far we have traced the fortunes of the Roman 

ms ©=Empire, that is of European civilization and of 

the Catholic Church with which that civiliza- 

tion was identified from the origins both of the 

fies «Church and of the Empire, to the catastrophe 

f the fiftn century. We have seen what the measure of that 
catastrophe was. 

There was a gradual decline in the power of central au- 
thority, an increasing use of auxiliary barbarian troops in the 
army upon which Roman society depended, until at last in the 
fifth century, authority, though Roman in every detail of its 
form, -was no longer exercised from Rome, but was split up 
into a number of local governments. We have seen that the 
administration of these fell usually to the chief officers of the 
Auxiliary barbarian troops. 

We have seen that there was no considerable infiltration 
of barbarian blood, no “invasions” in our modern sense of 
the term—(or rather, no successful ones) no blotting out of 
civilization, still less any introduction of new institutions or 
ideas drawn from barbarism. 

Britain, the strongest example of all, for in Britain the 
catastrophe was most severe, was reconquered for civilization 
and for the Faith by the efforts of St. Augustine, and from 
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the end of the seventh century, that which is in future to be 
called Christendom, and which is nothing more than the Roman 
Empire continuing though transformed, is again reunited. 

What followed was a whole series of generations in which 
the forms of civilization were set and crystalized in a few 
very simple, traditional and easily appreciated types. The 
’ whole standard of Europe was lowered to the level of its 
fundamentals, as it were. The primary arts upon which we 
depend for our feod and drink and raiment and shelter sur- 
vived intact. The secondary arts reposing upon these failed 
and disappeared almost in proportion to their distance from 
fundamental necessities of our race. History beeame no more 
than a simple chronicle. Letters, in the finer sense, almost 
ceased. Four hundred years more were to pass before Europe 
was to reawaken from this sort of sleep into which her spirit 
had retreated, and the passage from the full civilizaton of 
Rome through this period of simple and sometimes barbarous 
things, is properly called the Dark Ages. 

It is of great importance for anyone who would compre- 
hend the general story of Europe, to grasp the nature of 
those half-hidden centuries. They may be compared to a 
lake into which the activities of the old world flowed and 
stirred and then were still, and from which in good time the 
activities of the Middle Ages, properly so-called, were again 
to flow. 

Again one may compare the Dark Ages to the leaf-soil of 
a forest. They are formed by the disintegration of an antique 
florescence. They are the bed from which new florescence 
shall spring. 

It is a curious phenomenon to consider: this hibernation, 
or sleep, this rest of the stuff of Europe. It leads one to 
consider the flux and reflux of civilization as something much 
more comparable to a pulse than to a growth. It makes us 
remember that Rhythm which is observed in all forms of 
energy, and doubt the mere progress from simplicity to com- 
plexity which is guessed at and which any one postulates as 
the law of history, but remains a mere hypothesis. 

The contemplation of the Dark Ages affords a powerful 
criticism of that superficial theory of social evolution which 
is among the intellectual plagues of our own generation. 
Much more is the story of Europe like the waking and the 
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sleeping of a mature man, than like any indefinite increase in 
the aptitudes and powers of a grewing body. 

Though the prime characteristic of the Dark Ages is one 
of recollection, and though they are chiefly marked by this 
note of Europe sinking back into herself, very much more 
must be known of them before we have the truth even in its 
most general form. 

I will put in the form of a category or list the chief 
points which we must bear in mind. 

In the first place, they were a period of intense physical 
strain; Christendom was beseiged from all around. It was 
held like a stronghold, and in those centuries of struggle its 
institutions were moulded by military necessities so that Chris- 
tendom has ever since had about it the quality of a soldier. 
There was one unending series of attacks from the North, 
from the East and from the West; attacks not comparable to 
the raids of external hordes eager only to enjoy civilization 
within the Empire, small in number and yet ready to accept 
the faith and customs of Europe. The so-called “ Barbarian 
invasions” of the fifth and sixth centuries had been partially 
of this kind. The mighty struggles of the eighth, ninth and 
tenth centuries were a very different matter. Had the mili- 
tary institutions of Europe failed in that struggle, our civili- 
zation would have been wiped out: and indeed at one or two 
critical points in the eighth and ninth centuries all human 
judgment would have decided that Europe was doomed. 

In point of fact, as we shall see in a moment, Europe 
was saved. It was saved by the sword and by the intense 
Christian ideal which nerved the sword arm. But it was only 
just saved. 

The first assault was from Islam. 

This was no mere rush of barbarism. The Mahommedan 
world was as cultured as our own in its origins. It main- 
tained a higher and an increasing culture while ours declined, 
and its conquest, where it conquered us, was the conquest of 
something materially superior for the moment over the re- 
maining arts and traditions of Christian Europe. 

Just at the moment when Britain was finally won back and 
the unity of the West seemed to be recovered (though its life 
had fallen to so much lower a plane), we lost North Africa. 
Immediately afterwards the first Mahommed force crossed the 
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Straits of Gibraltar; and in a few months after its landing 
the whole of the Spanish Peninsula, that strong rock as it had 
seemed of ancient Roman culture, the hard Iberian land, crum- 
bled, politically at least, and right up to the Pyrenees, Asia 
had it in its grip. In the mountain valleys alone, and espe- 
cially in the tangle of highlands which occupies-the north- 
western corner of the Spanish square, individual communities of 
soldiers held out. From them the gradual reconquest of Spain 
by Christendom was to proceed, but for the moment they were 
crowded and penned like men fighting against a wall. 

Even Gaul was threatened, and a Mahommedan host poured 
up into its centre. Luckily it was defeated; but Moslem gar- 
risons continued to hold out in the Southern districts, notably 
near the Mediterranean. 

Southern Italy was raided and partly occupied. The islands 
of the Mediterranean fell. 

Against this sudden successful spring which had lopped off 
half of the West, the Dark Ages, and especially the French 
of the Dark Ages, spent a great part of their military energy. 
The knights of northern Spain and the chiefs of the uncon- 
quered valleys recruited their forces perpetually from beyond 
the Pyrenees, and the Valley of the Ebro was the training 
ground of European valor for three hundred years. 

This Mahommedan swoop was the first and the most dis- 
astrously successful of the great assaults. 

Next came the Scandinavian pirates. 

Their descent was a purely barbaric thing, numerous and for 
centuries unexhausted. They harried all the rivers and coasts 
of Britain, of Gaul, and of the Netherlands. They appeared 
in the Southern seas and their efforts seemed indefatigable. 
Britain especially (where the invaders bore the local names of 
‘* Danes”) suffered from a ceaseless pillage, and these new 
enemies had no attraction to the Roman land save loot. They 
merely destroyed. They refused our religion. Had they suc- 
ceeded they would not have mingled with us, but would have 
ended us. 

Both in Northern Gaul and in Britain their chieftains ac- 
quired something of a foothold, but only after the perilous 
moment in which their armies were checked, and they were 
constrained to accept the common religion of the society they 
attacked. 
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This critical moment when Europe seemed doomed was the 
last generation of the ninth century. France had been harried 
up to the gates of Paris. Britain was so raided that its last 
independent King, Alfred, was in hiding. 

Both in Britain and in Gaul Christendom triumphed, and 
in the same generation. 

Paris stood a successful seige, and the family which de- 
fended it was destined to become the royal family of all 
France at the inception of the Middle Ages. Alfred of Wessex 
in the same decade recovered South England. In both prov- 
inces of Christendom the situation was saved. The chiefs of 
the pirates were baptized, and though Northern barbarism was 
a material menace for another hundred years, there was no 
further danger of our destruction. 

Finally, less noticed by history but quite as grievous, and 
needing a defence as gallant, was the pagan advance over the 
North German Plain and up the valley of the Danube. 

All the frontier of Christendom upon this line from Augs- 
burg and the Lech to the course of the Elbe and the North 
Sea was but a line of fortresses and continual battlefields. 
The attack was not racial. It was Slav, Pagan German, even 
Mongol. Its character was the advance of the savage against 
the civilized man, and it remained a peril two generations 
longer than the peril which Gaul and Britain had staved off 
from the North. 

This, then, is the first characteristic to be remembered in 
the Dark Ages: the violence of the physical struggle and the 
intense physical effort whereby Europe was saved. 

The second characteristic of the Dark Ages proceeds from 
this: it may be called Feudalism. 

Feudalism is apparent in the laws of, and is the accepted 
theory of society in, the Middle Ages; but its vital origins lie 
in the Dark Ages before them, 

Briefly it was this: the passing of actual government from 
the hands of the old provincial centres of administration into 
the hands of each small local society and its lord, and from 
such a basis the reconstruction of society from below, these 
local lords associating themselves under greater men, and these 
again holding together in great national groups under a national 
overlord. 

In the violence of the struggle through which Christendom 
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passed, town and village, valley and castle, had often to de- 
fend itself alone. 

The great Roman landed estates, with their masses of de- 
pendents and slaves, under a lord or owner, had never disap- 
peared. The descendants of these owners formed the fighting 
class of the Dark Ages, and in this new function of theirs, 
perpetually lifted up to be the sole depositories of authority 
in some small imperilled countryside, they grew to be the in- 
dependent units of the State. For the purposes of cohesion, 
that family which possessed most estates in a district, tended 
to become the leader of it. Whole provinces were thus formed 
and grouped, and the vaguer sentiments of a larger unity ex- 
pressed themselves by the election of a family, one of the 
most powerful in every county, who would be the overlord of 
all the other lords great and small. 

Side by side with this growth of local independence, and 
of voluntary local groupings went the transformation of the 
old imperial nominated offices into hereditary and personal 
things. 

A count for instance was originally a “‘ comes” or “ com- 
panion” of the Emperor. The word dates from long before 
the break-up of the central authority of Rome. A count was 
an official; his office was revocable, like other official appoint- 
ments; he was appointed for a season and to a particular 
local goverment. In the Dark Ages the count becomes her- 
editary. He thinks of his government as a possession which 
his son is to have after him. He bases his right to it upon 
the possession of great estates within the area of his govern- 
ment. In a word he comes to think of himself not as an offi- 
cial at all but as a feudal overlord, and all society and the 
remaining shadow of central authority itself agrees with him. 

The second note then of the Dark Ages is the gradual 
transition of Christian society from a number of slave-owning, 
rich, landed proprietors taxed and administrated by a regular 
government, to a society of fighting od/es and their descend- 
ants, organized from a basis of independence in a hierarchy of 
lord and overlord. 

Later an elaborate theory was constructed in order to ra- 
tionalize this living and real thing. It was pretended that the 
King owned all the land, that the great overlords “held” 
their land jof him, the lesser lords holding theirs hereditarily 
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of the overlords and so forth, This was legal theory only 
and so far as mens’ views of property went, a fiction, The 
reality was what I have described. 

The third characteristic of the Dark Ages was the curious 
fixity of morals, traditions, of the forms of religion, and of all 
that makes up the basis of social life. 

We may presume that civilization originally sprang from a 
soil in which custom was equally permanent. 

We know that in the great civilizations of the East an en- 
during fixity of form is normal. 

But in the general history of Europe during her three 
thousand years, it has been otherwise. There has been a per= 
petual flux in the outward form of things, in architecture, in 
dress, and in the statement of philosophy as well (though not 
in its fundamentals), 

In this mobile surface of European history the Dark Ages 
form a sort of island of changelessness, There is an absence 
of any great heresies in the West, and, save in one or two 
names, an absence of speculation. It was as though men had 
no time for any other activity, but the ceaseless business of 
arms and of the defence of the West. 

Consider the life of Charlemagne who is the central figure 
of those centuries. It is spent almost entirely in the saddle. 
One season finds him upon the Elbe, the next upon the Pyre- 
nees, One Easter he celebrates in Northern Gaul, another in 
Rome. The whole story is one of perpetual marching and of 
blows parrying here, thrusting there, upon all the boundaries 
of isolated and beseiged Christendom. He will attend to 
learning but the ideal of learning is repetitive. An anxious 
and sometimes desperate determination to preserve the mem- 
ory of a great but half-forgotten past is the business of his 
court, which dissolves just before the worst of the Pagan as- 
sault; as it is the business of Alfred who arises a century 
later, just after the worst assault has been finally repelled. 

Religion during these centuries settled and consolidated as 
it were. An enemy would say it petrified, a friend that it 
was enormously strengthened by pressure. But whatever the 
metaphor chosen, the truth indicated will be this: That the 
Catholic Faith became between 600 and 1,000 utterly one 
with Europe. The last vestiges of the antique and Pagan 
civilization of the Mediterranean were absorbed. A habit of 
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certitude and of fixity even in the details of thought was 
formed in the European mind. 

It is to be noted in this connection that geographically 
the centre of things had somewhat shifted. With the loss of 
Spain and of Northern Africa, the Mahommedan raiding of 
Southern Italy and the islands, the Mediterranean was no 
longer a vehicle of western civilization but the frontier of it. 
Rome itself might now be regarded as a frontier town. The 
eruption of the barbarians from the East had singularly cut 
off the Latin West from Constantinople and all the high cul- 
ture of its Empire, and the centre of that which resisted in 
the West, in geographical nucleus of the island of Christen- 
dom, which was beseiged all around, was Gaul, and in par- 
ticular Northern Gaul. Northern Italy, the Germanies, the 
Pyrenees and the upper valley of the Ebro were essentially 
the marches of Gaul. Gaul was to preserve all that could be 
preserved of the material side of Europe, and also of the 
European spirit. And therefore the new world when it arose, 
with its Gothic Architecture, its Parliaments, its Universities, 
and, in general, its spring of the Middle Ages was to be a 
Gallic thing. 

The fourth characteristic of the Dark Ages was a mater- 
ial one and was that which would strike our eyes most im- 
mediately if we could transfer ourselves in time, and enjoy a 
physical impression of that world. This characteristic derived 
from what I have just been saying. It was the material coun- 
terpart of the moral immobility or steadfastness of the time; 
and it was that the external forms of things stood quite un- 
changed. The semi-circular arch, the short stout pillar, oc- 
casionally but rarely, the dome, these were everywhere the 
mark of architecture. There was no change nor any attempt at 
change. The arts were saved but not increased, and the whole 
of the work that men did with their hands stood fast in mere 
tradition. No new town arises. If one is mentioned for the 
first time in the Dark Ages whether in Britain or in Gaul, 
one may fairly presume a Roman origin of it, though there be 
no actual mention of it handed down from Roman times. 

No new roads were laid. The old Roman military system 
of highways was kept up and repaired, though kept up and 
repaired with a declining vigor. The wheel of European life 
had settled to one rate of turning. 
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Not only were all these forms enduring, they were also few 
and simple. One type of public building and of church, one 
type of writing, everywhere recognizable, one type of agricul- 
ture, with very few products to differentiate it, alone remained. 

The fifth characteristic of the Dark Ages is that which has 
most engrossed, puzzled and warped the judgment of non- 
Catholic historians when they have attempted a conspectus of 
European development; it was the segregation, the homogene- 
ity of and the dominance of clerical organization. The hier- 
archy of the Church, its unity and its sense of discipline was 
the chief civil institution and the chief binding force of the 
times. Side by side with it went the establishment of the 
monastic institution which everywhere took on a separate life 
of its own, preserved the arts and letters, drained the marshes 
and cleared the forests, and formed the ideal economic unit for 
such a period; almost the only economic unit in which capital 
could then be accumulated and preserved. The great order of 
St. Benedict formed a framework of living points upon which 
was stretched the moral life of Europe. The vast and in- 
creasing endowments of great and fixed religious houses formed 
the economic fly-wheel of those centuries. They were the 
granary and the storehouse. But for them the fluctuations 
proceeding from raid and from decline would in their violence 
at some point or another have snapped the chain of economic 
tradition and we should have fallen into barbarism. 

Meanwhile the hierarchy as an institution—I have already 
called it by a violent metaphor, a civil institution—at any rate 
as a political institution, remained absolute above the disintegra- 
tion of the time. 

All natural things were slowly growing unchecked and dis- 
turbing the strict lines of the old centralized governmenta] 
order which men still remembered. In language Europe was 
a medley of infinitely varying local dialects. Thousands upon 
thousands of local customs were coming to be separate laws 
of every separate village. 

' Legend was obscuring fixed history. The tribal basis from 
which we spring was thrusting its instincts into the old strict 
fabric of the state. Status was everywhere replacing contract, 
and habit replacing a reason for things. Above this medley 
the only absolute organization that could be was that of the 
Church. The Papacy was the one center whose shifting could 
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not even be imagined. The Latin tongue in the late form in 
which the Church used it was everywhere the same, and every- 
where suited to rituals that differed but slightly from province 
to province when we contrast them with the millioned diversity 
of local habit and speech. 

Whenever a high civilization was to rearise out of the soil 
of the Dark Ages, it was certain first to show a full organization 
of the Church under some Pope of exceptional vigor, and next 
to show that Pope or his successors in this tradition at issue with 
new civil powers. Whenever central government should rise 
again and in whatever form, a conflict would begin between 
the clerical organization which had so strengthened itself dur- 
ing the Dark Ages and the new kings. 

Now Europe as we know did awake from the long sleep. 
The eleventh century was the moment of its awakening. 
Three great forces—the personality of St. Gregory VII., the 
appearance (by a happy accident of cross breeding) of the 
Norman race, finally the Crusades—drew out of the darkness 
the enormous vigor of the early Middle Ages. They were to 
produce an intense and active civilization of their own, a 
civilization which was undoubtedly the highest and the best 
our race has known, conformable to the instincts of the Euro- 
peans, fulfilling his nature, giving him that happiness which is 
the end of man. 

As we know, the great experiment after four hundred years 
of high vitality was rising to new heights when it suffered 
shipwreck. 

With that disaster, the disaster of the Reformation, I shall 
deal later in this series. 

In my next article I shall describe the inception of char- 
acter of the Middle Ages, and show what they were before 
our promise in them was ruined. 


























THACKERAY. 


BORN JULY 18, ré1t. 
BY F. M. B. 


Stranger! I never writ a flattery, 


Nor signed the page that registered a lie. 
—Faithful Gold Pen. 


mO happier, more succinct literary epitaph for 
#3 William Makepeace Thackeray could be devised 
than the above lines written by himself. Those 
who knew him best proclaimed them to be a 

=a ~4complete summing up of his character, his 
writings, his whole life. And at this moment, when we are 
celebrating the centenary of his birth, a few informal pages of 
appreciation—put together with no pretension at shedding new 
light on him—by one steeped in tradition of Thackeray, may 
not be deemed out of place. 

There is no doubt that the early years of the nineteenth 
century produced an extraordinary number of brilliant men; 
but for all we know our universities to-day may be shaping 
and developing minds just as ingenious, natures just as gener- 
ous—why not? And if among those born in our time, in the 
now rapidly changing order of things, there should prove to 
be a few as strong of purpose, as upright and fearless in 
daily life and as brilliant in achievement as were the giants of 
those earlier days—then there is little to be feared for the 
future of the race. 

The illustrious men born in that eventful time; in which 
distinguished list came Thackeray, Dickens, Arthur Hallam, 
Newman, Maurice, Gladstone, Tennyson—all possessed the power 
of inspiring others, all led their men. One may not always 
agree with them or with their aims,—but it is impossible not 
to admire their straightforward methods; and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the younger generations will follow their 
bee-line policy which was one that despised all tricks and 
artifices, 

In these days of “ quick-lunch” education; when people 
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instead of forming their own opinions, accept them ready- 
made in convenient, cheap, tabloid form, it is accepted by 
some as a recognized fact that Thackeray—whose heart was 
as big as his body—was a sour cynic who hated all mankind. 
Ignorance of the great classical writers and of the beauties of 
soul which made them great is no sin; still, those having no 
knowledge should hesitate to teach; they should at least be 
prevented by the consciousness of their ineptitude from dis- 
seminating the ‘“‘meanly false.” Fortunately, the obscure few 
who venture thus to criticize the illustrious author of whom 
they know nothing, are completely refuted by the illustrious 
many who had the privilege of his intimate friendship. 

As a general rule the every-day friends of a great man 
are the last to discover his greatness, and it is only after his 
death that the extent of his genius is realized. In Thackeray’s 
case, however, we know by the testimony of survivors of the 
families with whom he was most intimate, that his associates 
appreciated to the full the vigor of his mind and the scope of 
his understanding; more, they acknowledged his genius and 
proudly proclaimed it in his life-time. If fame did linger 
somewhat in coming to him, it was all the brighter and the 
more lasting when it came. Did he not say once “Grief, 
love, fame, I have had no little of all. I don’t mean to take 
the fame for more than it is worth or brag about it with any 
peculiar elation.” Simple, humble phrases such as these came 
from his heart and show the man as he truly was; his sar- 
castic flashes came from his brain and show merely the accom- 
plished satirist as he sometimes chose to appear. 

Thackeray had a greater power than perhaps any other 
novelist, certainly than any other English novelist, of seeing 
into the human soul, of diagnosing, analyzing, specifying. 
And he showed his magnanimity by the way in which he 
always sought for the good not the bad, the redeeming not 
the damning. He unconsciously describes himself and his out- 
look—and insight—when he says: 


There is always a cachet about great men—they may be as 
mean as you or I, but they carry their great airs,—they speak 
of common life more largely and generously than common 
men do—they regard the world with manlier countenance, 
and see its real features more fairly than the timid shufflers 
who only dare to look up at life through blinkers 
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One of the delights which a great genius with the gift of 
penetrating, psychical insight as well as of graphic description 
is able to afford to the ordinary reader is to express accurately 
and beautifully the thoughts which pass formlessly and in- 
coherently through every mind, Which of us has not felt 
vaguely the following truth, yet which of us could have ex- 
pressed it in such facile vivid words as these? 


What character of what great man is known to you? You 
can but make guesses as to character more or less happy. In 
common lite don’t you often judge and misjudge a man’s 
whole conduct, setting out from a wrong impression? The 
tone of a voice, a word said in joke, or a trifle in behavior— 
the cut of his hair or the tie of his neck-cloth may disfigure 
him in your eyes, or poison him in your good opinion; or at 
the end of years of intimacy it may be your closest friend says 
something, reveals something which had previously been a 
secret, which alters all your views about him, and shows that 
he has been acting on quite a different motive to that which 
you fancied you knew. 


It is this keen penetration, this power of revelation that 
appeals to us—but what charms us most is his giving us as 
he goes bits of his own candor, generosity and nobility; giving 
them in such profusion and in such fashion as to make us feel 
we too possess them—for which inspiring confidence we love 
him and to love Thackeray at all is to love him with enthu- 
siasm. 

It is singular that anyone of such evident yearning affec- 
tion towards his fellows should ever have been dubbed a 
cynic and Thackeray himself was always pained that this was 
so—and never ceased to be distressed by the allegation. To 
his friends—towards whom he was the tenderest, most con- 
siderate of beings (and he had, as he himself said a “faculty 
for friendship as well as for enjoyment ’’)—he would in the 
midst of some clever humorous letter pause to give serious 
sound advice. And this not from pedagogic interference, but 
because he wished to inspire himself to a “ go and do likewise.” 
For instance when he said: 


I hope you will be immensely punctual at breakfast and 
dinner, and do all your business of life with cheerfulness and 
briskness, after the example of St. Philip Neri, whom you 
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wot of: that is your duty—mine is to ‘‘ pursue my high call- 
ing,’’ and so I go back to it with a full, grateful heart, and 
say ‘* God bless all: ’’ 


Thackeray wrote this to encourage himself as well as his cor- 
respondent. 

His gaiety and his melancholy were always pretty evenly 
balanced. After writing something particularly pathetic he 
would change his mood and merrily exclaim: 


I don’t wonder at poets being selfish, such as Wordsworth 
and Alfred. I have been for five days a poet and have 
thought and remembered nothing else but myself and my 
rhyme and my measure. . . . Would you like me to be- 
come a great—? Fiddle-de-dee. No more egotisms, Mr. 
M. if you please. 


The softest corner in ‘‘ Makepeace’s” heart was always for 
children; he loved them with a love which drew forth theirs 
in return: 


Children’s voices charm me so that they set all my sensi- 
bilities into a quiver. . . . These pretty brats with sweet, 
innocent voices and white robes, sing quite celestially—no, 
not celestially, for I don’t believe that it is devotion at all, 
but a high delight out of which one comes, not impurified I 
hope, but with a thankful, pleased gentle state of mind. 


In fact, his greatest love and devotion were centred in his 
own children, this two little girls, left so early without a 
mother’s ‘care. It was when these were too young to be the 
delightful companions they afterwards became to him, that he 
wrote: “A lonely man I am in life; my business is to joke 
and jeer,” and at that same period said toa friend: “ My lit- 
tle girls stare when they see me laugh and talk. I never do 
so at home,” words which reveal the suffering of one who 
went about the world forcing himself to be cheerful that he 
might relieve the sadness of others. 

He liked to tell of kindnesses received—in fact, Thackeray 
was full of what would perhaps now be called old-fashioned 
courtesies. And when he says “ Forster’s (Dickens’ Forster, 
who had just written a panegyric on him) Article in the Zx- 
aminer did not please me so much as his genuine good nature 
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in insisting upon walking with Annie (his daughter) at night 
and holding an umbrella over her in the pouring rain,” it is 
in purest gratitude and because he had no underbred reti- 
cences. 

In fact Thackeray was so generous himself that if people 
were generous to him he hastened to tell of it: 


Big Higgins, who dined with me yesterday, offered me, 
what do you think? ‘‘If,’’ says he, ‘‘ you are tired and 
want to lie fallow for a year, come to me for the money. I 
have much more than I want.’’ Wasn’t it kind? I like to 
hear and tell of kind things. 


Was this snobbish—or cynical ? 

This open-hearted frankness he applied to everything. His 
loftiness of soul enabling him to see, to admire, to proclaim 
the cleverness of others. Narrating a “‘ good thing” he had 
heard, he said: 


The man was speaking of a stupid place at the seaside— 
Sandwich, I think—when somebody said: ‘‘ Can’t you have 
any fun there?’’ ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ replied Corry, ‘‘ but you must 
take it with you.’’ A nice speech, I think, and one indica- 
ting a gay, cheerful heart. I intend to try after that. 


A sentiment which again reveals his determination to promote 
brightness and joy. This Corry was the late Montagu Corry, 
Lord Beaconsfield’s friend and confidant, who was afterwards 
created Baron Rowton. 

He did not particularly like Catholics, He had the fashion 
and the tradition of his time with him; he laughed and he 
mocked—but he did not insult them. The penetrating eye 
and honest judgment of Thackeray could perceive the gracious 
affability of priests without setting it down to duplicity and 
deep design. The wild fantastic humor of that time—and par- 
ticularly our brilliant author’s kindly wit—was essentially dif- 
erent from the bilious animosity of the Joseph Hockings of 
to-day. 

And, too, beneath Thackeray’s lightness of expression— 
which, by the way, he used on all, not on Catholics only, 
using it solely to amuse and interest—was a deep, “‘ respect- 
ful” feeling. It is sure that he helped many Catholics, and 
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was fond of nuns; and if he gave a light account of a pro- 
cession, we know he took off his hat as it passed by. 

It is possible, too, that there was hope in its efficacy as 
well as a certain trustfulness in his request to the Rev. W. H. 
Brookfield, when he said: 


I have passed the day writing and trying to alter Penden- 
nis, who is; without any manner of doubt, awfully stupid; 
the very best passages, which pleased the author only last 
week, looking hideously dull by the dull fog of this city. I 
pray, I pray that it may be the weather. Will you say 
something for it at church next Sunday ? 


Another time advising that same gentleman to take the 
waters at some German Spa, he says: “Do go, my dear fel- 
low; and I will vowa candle to honest Horne’s chapel if you 
are cured. Did the Vienna beer, in which I drank your 
health, not do you any good?” Horne was a curate, one of 
the early high-churchmen (he afterwards became a Catholic), 
and Thackeray’s ingenuous assumption that candles are offered 
to chapels is certainly quaint. 

All his letters are delightful in their unpretentiousness; in 
them he wells forth his soul like a bird that must sing. He 
says: “You see I am writing to you as if I were talking.” 
With sweet simplicity he asks, “is it ‘ relieved’ or ‘ releived’?” 
as though he were some ordinary, ungifted person; and like a 
careless, charming school-boy, heads many after the fashion 
of ** Monday—1847.” 

In them he loved to record any oddness he came across 
in the way of ecclesiastical expression or architecture. Church 
questions did not interest him much; he was no controversial- 
ist at all; and his only long talk on the burning questions of 
the day was probably his all night sitting with Brookfield when 
the news came that Newman had joined the Church. 

On one occasion after a visit to Blenheim, he wrote to 
Mrs. Brookfield: “‘ What you would have liked best at Blenheim 
was the chapel dedicated to God and the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough. The monument to the latter occupies the whole place 
almost, so that the former is quite secondary,” and presently, 
again he wrote: 


After Blenheim I went to Magdalen Chapel to a High 
Mass there. O cherubim and seraphim, how you would have 
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liked it! The chapel is the most sumptuous edifice, carved 
and frittered all over like the lace of a lady’s boudoir. The 
windows are fitted with saints, painted on a gray color, real 
Catholic saints, male and female, I mean, so that I wondered 
how they got there. 


And so he made the distinction; he did not imagine he 
belonged to the mysterious Catholic Church “of the Angli- 
cans,” in spite of his vowing a candle to Horne’s chapel. 

Of Dickens, whose acquaintance with fame was earlier than 
his own—he was ever appreciative. Privately or publicly he 
would proclaim his admiration for him. In speaking of those 
dead giantsthe Znglish Humorists he did not forget gracefully 
to include that living one: did he not say? ‘I think of those 
past authors and one who lives amongst us now, and am 
grateful for the innocent laughter and the sweet unsullied 
page which the author of David Copperfield gives to my chil- 
dren.” 

He followed all Dickens’ work with keenest interest—read- 
ing his books with avidity as they came out. ‘‘Get David 
Copperfield. By George! it’s beautiful—it beats the yellow 
chap of this month hollow.” Or he would cry “Have you 
read Dickens? O! It is charming! Brave Dickens, it has 
some of his very prettiest touches—those inimitable Dickens 
touches which make such a great man of him; and the read- 
ing of the book has done another author a great deal of 
good.” . 

Here we get true self-abnegation and fine humility. Thack- 
eray thought, too, the death of Paul Dombey “‘the most beau- 
tiful thing ever written,” but he did gently imply that Dick- 
ens style might be improved when he said to Mrs. Brookfield: 


In the first place it pleases the other author to see that 
Dickens, who has long left off alluding to the A’s works, has 
been copying the O. A. and greatly simplifying his style, and 
overcoming the use of fine words. By this the public will be 
the gainer and David Copperfield will be improved by taking 
a lesson from Vanity Fair. Secondly it has put me on my 
metal . . . and made me feel I must dosomething: that 
I have fame and name and family to support. 


There is probably more of Thackeray’s self in the Zuglish 
VOL, XCIII—29 
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Humorists than in any other piece of his work. But.to get at 
him, to see the indignation flash from his eye, to hear the 
angry candor in his voice, read his Georges. 

What critical scathing revelation is the whole thing! Thack- 
eray may have hated the Pretender whom the Georges kept 
away, but his sublime exposure of those who came and ruled 
in his place shows, in spite of an occasional effort at praise, 
what he really thought of those new lords for England. 

Nothing but the most splendid honesty could have made 
him paint that awful scene of George I’s arrival in England: 


I protest it is a wonderful satirical picture. I am a citizen 
waiting at Greenwich pier, say, and crying hurrah for King 
George ; and yet I can scarcely keep my countenance or help 
laughing at the enormous absurdity of this advent ! 

Here we are, all on our knees. Here is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury prostrating himself to the Head of his Church 
—with Kielmansegge and Schulenberg, with their raddled 
cheeks grinning behind the Defender of the Faith. Here is 
my Lord Duke of Marlborough kneeling too, the greatest 
warrior of all times; he who betrayed King William—be- 
trayed King James II—betrayed Queen Anne—betrayed Eng- 
land to the French, the Elector to the Pretender, the Preten- 
der tothe Elector; and here are my Lords Oxtord and Boling- 
broke, the latter of whom has just tripped up the heels of the 
former; and if a month’s more time had been allowed him, 
would have had King James at Westminster. 


Rarely in speaking of the coming of the Hanoverian Kings 
—whom he owns were very far-away heirs indeed—does he 
lose his indignation, his anger at them—his one solace being 
that they kept away the Pretender. Aad this he has, every 
now and then, to assure himself was good in them; never 
otherwise could he have continued to paint his Wertz-like 
pictures of the Georges’ Courts and the Georges’ retainers. 
** Wandering through that City of the Dead, that dreadfully 
selfish time, through those godless intrigues and feasts, push- 
ing and eager and struggling—rouged and lying and fawning 
—I have wanted someone to be friends with.” 

Thackeray’s absolute truthfulness compels him, in spite of 
his Church-of-England sympathies, thus to comment on the 
insistence by the Georges of the Protestant religion for Eng- 
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land, and on other of their baleful impositions: “I believe it to 
be by people thinking themselves in the right that nine-tenths 
of the tyranny of this world has been perpetrated.” 

Although he was unaffectedly gratified by the spontaneous 
and cordial appreciation of his friends, he never realized the 
full extent of his popularity even with strangers. In a letter 
to Mrs. Brookfield, he says: ‘‘I believe I never do think 
about my public character and certainly didn’t see the gyp, 
waiters and under-graduates whispering in Hall as your Wil- 
liam did, or thought he did.” 

Although his works were so varied and he himself so ver- 
satile, it was, of course, by his marvelous illuminating novels 
he did his teaching. But Thackeray himself would be more 
surprised than any one to find the classic form of the novel— 
the hero and villain, the rescued maiden, the triumph of good 
—which he affirmed would last for ever—already regarded as 
it is to-day, as rococo, and the shapeless so-called ‘‘ Page of 
Real Life” with vicious or weak heroes, peccant heroines and 
high-minded villains acclaimed as a thing of beauty. 

The only concession from the recognized model that Thack- 
eray was prepared to make was, characteristically—the elimi- 
nation of the villainous element: 

“I must tell you,” he says, “that a story is biling up in 
my interior, in which there shall appear some very good, lofty 
and generous people; perhaps a story without any villains in 
it would be good, wouldn’t it?” 

To Thackeray belongs the credit of proving that. a man 
could live by his pen, could earn his bread by writing for 
papers and magazines and yet retain his social position and 
lead a regulated life. Before his day the literary calling was 
looked on as absolutely and essentially Bohemian—involving 
fondness for the bottle, servility to ‘Patrons,’ carelessness as 
to toilet and general lawlessness. Some of his intimate friends 
remonstrated with him when he proposed to adopt the profes- 
sion of authorship, pointing out the social drawbacks and 
moral temptations of such a career. But Thackeray had an 
exceptionally high standard of refinement which was never in 
the least degree affected by the laxer views of the /itterati 
with whom he sometimes had occasion to rub shoulders. He 
shows plainly his opinion of the old-fashioned hard-drinking 
race of geniuses who had preceded him in the brief but 
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graphic sentence: “Fielding and Steele who ‘hiccoughed 
Church and State with fervor.” 

However, it was a rarer quality even than his largeness of 
heart—to which earlier allusion has been made—and his pure- 
ness of thought that piloted him through the straits of his 
early struggles, which made Thackeray shine forth so remark- 
ably even from the brilliant constellation in which he was 
placed. The fact is, Thackeray was filled to a remarkable de- 
gree with that moral courage, that independence of spirit, that 
determination to attack tyranny and injustice, coute gue coute, 
to extol right and trample on wrong, however much his own 
interests might suffer, which we associate with the chivalrous 
St. George. It was his hatred of meanness and cruelty and 
oppression, certainly no enjoyment that he took in the chastise- 
ment, which led Thackeray to lash those vices so mercilessly 
as he did. He had a keen eye for all that is vile because he 
had an appreciative eye for all that is noble; he felt that the 
one was a reproach, an insult to the other. It was his sense 
of beauty which gave him the complementary sense which he 
described to a friend as “a sense of the ugly, of the out of 
joint, of the meanly false, the despicably wicked.” And when 
he got on the trail of such quarry as these he would lower 
his vizor, poise his lance, set spurs to his charger and, like 
the St. George of the camp-fire legend, gallop forward to slay 
the Dragon. “I lay them bare,” he avowed, “ under all dis- 
guises I hunt them to death.” 

His aspirations, his acts, his ambitions were all pure. He 
had a “ good-will” towards everybody and the most single- 
minded of aims for himself. Genially he went about the world 
studying mankind; he loved what he learnt of them, he 
looked on them and he cried “‘ Admirable providence of God 
that creates such an infinitude of men, it makes me very grave 
and full of love and awe.” 

A facet of Thackeray’s character often turned to the public 
was his interest in the souls of others. If he found people in 
spiritual distress he would send, after trying to cheer them 
himself, a clergyman to comfort them. Of his friend, the 
Rev. W. H. Brookfield, whom once he sent to Hampstead to 
visit Mrs. Crowe when she was in distress, he said to Mrs. 
Brookfield : 
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That is a pious and kind soul. I mean Azs is cal- 
culated to soothe and comfort and appreciate and elevate so to 
speak, out of despair, many a soul that your more tremendous 
vigorous divines would leave on the wayside, where sin, that 
robber, had left them half-killed. I will have a Samaritan 
parson when I fall among thieves. 

You, dear lady, may send for an ascetic, if you like; what 
is he to find wrong in you ? 


He firmly believed that the immortal soul of man was in 
the keeping of God; he realized that prayer was the logical 
corollary to love; he admired the possession of both gifts by 
Swift of whom he said when contrasting him with Fielding 
and Steele: “his was a reverent and pious spirit, for Swift 
could love and Swift could pray.” In fact Thackeray seems 
to have been struggling with religion as so many good men 
of his days were. When he was dangerously ill in 1849 Mrs, 
Brookfield, who had been visiting him, writing to her husband, 
said : 

When I was there he talked of the end, as possibly near at 
hand and said he could look forward without dread to it—that 
he felt a great love and charity to all mankind, and though 
there were many things he would wish undone in his life, he 
yet felt a great trust and hope in God’s love and mercy, and 
if it was His will, he would go to-morrow and only feel about 
leaving the children unprotected. 


Thackeray beneath his mocking expression undoubtedly 
had a strong sense of religion. The impression left of him— 
after studying him closely, after adding all-one has always 
known of him to all one could glean from those who knew 
him personally—is that this great kind creature who suffered 
when considered a cynic, who hoped there was no harm to be 
found in his clear, clean, satiric wit—was a humble soul striving 
after ‘‘ acceptance.” | 

One of the most eloquent of the many panegyrics called 
forth in his lifetime was Brimley’s when he said of him: “‘ He 
could not have painted Vanity Fair as he has unless Eden had 
been shining brightly in his inner eye.” 

The following lines prove, as his whole life went to show, 
that his great heart was filled to the brim with a vast treasure 
of true Christian spirit: 
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And in the world, as in the school 
I’d say, how fate may change and shift; 
The prize be sometimes with the fool, 
The race not always to the swift. 
The strong may yield, the good may fall. 
The great man be a vulgar clown, 
The knave be lifted over all, 
The kind cast pitilessly down. 


We bow to Heaven that will’d it so, 
That darkly rules the fate of all, 

That sends the respite or the blow, 
That’s free to give, or to recall. 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill 
Let young and old accept their part 
And bow before the Awful Will, 
And bear it with an honest heart. 


My song save this is little worth; 
I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish you health, and love and mirth 
As bids the solemn Christmastide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth 
Be this, good friends, our carol still— 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth 
To men of gentle will. 








(July. 








THE MAESTRO’S STORY. 


BY THOMAS B, REILLY. 


ywzIGNORINO admires the outlook? Well, it is not 
m@ to be despised. Look yonder across the valley 
where San Marco piles up its pink and lilac 
roofs against the purpling hills. Such lights! 
feet «= What charm! 

But, a thousand pardons. Signorino had laid aside his 
work and I had meant only to— So? Then I shall rest 
awhile till the great heat be over and gone. 

Signorino finds it difficult, I suppose, to command his 
mood always. The past; it intrudes? Well, we are none 
of us masters of the heart in that respect. Our wistful eyes 
are forever turned toward the rueful gateway. 

Cure! There is no cure. Only this morning I received a 
letter from a famous singer, an artist, whose voice thrills 
thousands; who has riches, health, a world at his feet—yet, 
who, in his unhappiness, asks the same question. In spite of 
the gifts that fortune has pressed upon him, my Matteo is 
pursued, tortured by memory. 

No; there is no cure. There are only, now and then, 
blessed gaps of forgetfulness. One of us finds an hour’s re- 
spite in this task; another in that. Signorino, for instance, 
is writing a—romance. Then he is indeed favored. He can 
retreat at will to an ideal world. 

He thinks such work futile, thankless. I have a wise little 
book that I keep always near at hand. It was written by one 
of your own countrymen. Somewhere therein is the sentence 
— “The worst miser is the learned man that will not write.” 
And it is so. A thought is gained here; a light there,—who 
knows but that from the written page a principle, a standard 
is plucked. What a responsibility—this power to enter the 
lives of men and women so intimately, so secretly! 

But, Signorino will forgive a garrulous old music master 
that chatters away such blessed hours, The mood, perhaps, 
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has returned ?—Eh, Matteo’s story! But, I have no skill at 
that sort of thing—Why, certainly, if the Signorino wish it. 

One Autumn day, eight or nine years ago, up in the public 
square, we were holding some festival: I forget just what. 
Signorino knows how comforting the broad shadow is that 
lies at afternoon on the west side where the inns and shops 
are? Yes, it is always cool and pleasant there, while across 
the piazza our little church fairly bakes in the sunlight. 

I walked among the merry-makers listening to the laughter, 
the music, the songs. And I said to myself: “jThey are 
children to-day; they are happy.” Then I stood still. I saw 
a face. Oh, the beauty of it! In the girl’s dark eyes slept 
the dreams and lightnings of the South. They were glorious. 
Under the dusk of her oval cheeks were the ebb and flow of 
rich, warm blood—the covert red of our race. Her lips, with 
their pout and scorn and pleading, were eloquent beyond 
words. She had the voice of a singer, smooth and soft and 
full of rich depths, incomparable tones. Her dark hair was 
massed gloriously above the clearest of brows. She was mag- 
nificent. 

I was flung back twenty-five years to one Spring day 
when a woman’s eyes— How blind we are when we so much 
need to see! 

I inquired who the girl might be. ‘‘That? Oh, that would 
be Concetta, the woodecarver’s daughter; Stephano Briganti’s 
child.” 

At the same table sat Carlo Volpini, a handsome fellow; 
just returned from America; so bold, so aggressive. His dark 
eyes pierced one through and through. Opposite the girl sat 
Matteo, my favorite pupil—timid, thoughtful. Carlo stared 
boldly at the girl. Matteo looked at her only at long inter- 
vals. Yet, once, when their glances met, I saw him blush. 
And I knew the truth. Yes, indeed, Signorino, she was worth 
his admiration. I could easily understand how she might stir 
even in his thoughtful soul a tremendous passion; how she 
might sweep by storm his simple heart. 

While I stood looking at the girl, I heard Matteo ask her 
to sing. But Carlo, quickly leaning across the table, whispered 
to her. She looked at him a moment then at Matteo and 
tossing her head declared: “ No—I will sing.” 

Carlo laughed, shook his head and called to the musicians. 
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Some moments later in a circling crowd, with youth and love- 
liness shining about her, Concetta held us spell-bound with 
the grace and beauty of her dancing. 

I looked at Matteo. His eyes were troubled. Perhaps he 
had a presentment. I was very much puzzled. And I fell 
to wondering what the outcome would be—Concetta with such 
beauty; Carlo bold, daring, masterful; Matteo naturally timid 
yet with a great passion tugging at his heart. I saw clearly 
how these three lives were on the brink of some entanglement. 

One morning a week later I was standing over there under 
the plum-trees, when Matteo came running down the path call- 
ing out: 

‘* Have you heard the news?” 

I looked at him and shook my head. 

“Carlo has gone; he is off again to America!” 

“No!” I exclaimed. 

“It is true,” he replied; and after a pause— “It is a 
great blessing.” 

I, too, smiled, Signorino—it was so frank, so simple. And 
I said: 

**So you have the field to yourself, now.” 

He did not smile. He looked at me very steadily for a 
moment, and answered: 

‘*Her peace, her happiness, her whole life were at stake.” 

I was amazed. He was so very serious,so solemn. And I 
said sternly: 

“ What do you mean?” 

‘*He has told her nothing but lies—lies! He has filled 
her mind with thoughts of riches, position, fine clothes. He 
has made her dissatisfied with her lot here among us. He has 
set her to dream impossible things. But now that he is away 
—perhaps—” And he stood gazing off over the valley. 

When Matteo had gone, I sat thinking over his words, 
And I said to myself: “Perhaps he is right. But even so, it 
is not too late.” 

And then three or four months later—it was a beautiful sight, 
the hidden bud straining toward air and sunlight. I was glad 
for both their sakes. I felt certain a dawn was coming when 
the mutual stress would burst forth into the old miracle of 
sweetness, color, and light. I thrilled at sight of them—Con- 
cetta and Matteo—sitting together at evening on this very 
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bench looking off over the valley. I knew that there shone 
for them somewhere in these sunsets the fairy land we all of 
us glimpse but once, to lose forever. All the romance that had 
ever been written was beguiling them with hopes and promises. 

It was the following spring when we were much together 
that I noticed a change in Matteo. Sometimes in the height 
of his apparent happiness he would shiver as if a draught of 
cold air had suddenly swept over him. On those occasions 
he would turn to Concetta with inexpressibly sad eyes. She 
would call him by name. It would be a mere whisper; but 
oh, the depth, the strength, the intensity of it! And she would 
smile up at him. And he would be himself again. 

Oh, yes, I thought of many reasons; but never of the 
true one. Tell me, Signorino, these premonitions, these in- 
explicable sensings of disasters; these dark hints that flash 
upon the soul in the high tide of contentment—what is the 
truth of them? For years they absent themselves, and then, 
suddenly they are upon us as fearsome realities. 

I have only to close my eyes and that fateful. October 
morning is before me. We were at Mass. Matteo’s voice ris- 
ing high and higher, filled the church with wonderful music, 
Heaven seemed very near. Just ahead of me knelt Concetta. 
Toward the end of the service she became restless, kept turn- 
ing and glancing behind her. I was puzzled, for I saw in her 
eyes the look of some hunted creature. Suddenly I saw her 
grip the chair that was in front of her and shiver. When Father 
Michael had given the blessing she rose and moved swiftly 
forward to where our Lady’s statue gleamed in the candle 
light. There, on her knees, with head bowed, she remained 
till the lights had been snuffed and the people gone. A touch 
on my shoulder caused me to start violently. I turned around, 
It was Matteo. His face was pale. He beckoned me to follow 
him. Outside in the piazza he asked huskily: 

‘*Have you heard the news?” 

‘What news” I demanded. 

“Carlo Volpini has returned.” 

« No | ” 

“It is true. Gino Carlucci saw him raise the curtain at 
the door and look within.” 

“Well,” said I, “and what of that?” 

He looked at me queerly a moment, and then demanded: 
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** But, Concetta? How did she know!” 

The force of his words flashed upon me in an instant. 

** Are you certain that it was Carlo?” I asked. 

And Matteo said that Gino had sworn it. Just then Con- 
cetta came down the steps of the church. She paused a sec- 
ond, came forward, and said wearily: ‘‘I am very tired, Mat- 
teo, take me home.” And together they went down the hill 
road. 

I have never heard what passed between them that morn- 
ing; but from that day onward Matteo seemed to rest under 
a strange spell of abstraction. Some burden was on his soul. 
Once or twice I was tempted to speak to him of the things 
that were in my mind, but I could not. 

The next afternoon I met Matteo in the square. We saun- 
tered along talking of this thing and that—his studies, his 
music, his ambitions; but not one word of what I was sure 
was uppermost in both our minds. Just where the path turns 
aside from the main road I felt his fingers grip my arm with 
great force. I heard his suppressed cry. There coming up 
the hill road, hand in hand, were Concetta and Carlo Volpini. 

I could feel the gathering strain of Matteo’s muscles. It 
seemed an eternity till the two had passed us. Carlo with 
his fine clothes and worldly air smiled and bowed; a mocking 
smile. Concetta like one in a dream did not look at us, Sud- 
denly Matteo let go his grip. A hard light flashed in his 
eyes. I laid hold of him forcibly. 

No, Signorino, neither did I blame him. My own cheeks 
were hot with anger and disgust. When the girl and Carlo 
had gone their way, Matteo turned to me with: 

Tell me, Maestro, what shall I do; what can I do?” 

But what could I say! I could think of only one thing 
and I blurted out: 

‘*My son, think no more of her; she loves him.” 

He was at me like a tiger. 

“She hates him, I tell you, hates him!” 

I looked at him sharply, thinking that perhaps the strain 
had abused his reason. He divined my thought and said: 
“Not that, not that! Don’t you see; don’t you understand ; 
it is a spell! He has haunted her thoughts for months, He 
is hunting her soul to—to—” 

Well, I never care to dwell on the days that followed. 
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They were full of foreboding. Something dark and cruel 
seemed working its evil way through their peace and beauty. 
Early one morning while I was still at breakfast Matteo, his 
face very pale, stood in my doorway. My heart leaped with 
dread. I thought of the light that I had seen in his eyes the 
day he let go his hold on my arm. I guessed a dozen horri- 
ble things. And I cried out. 

“What have you done!” 

‘“‘Have you not heard?” 

“Nothing,” I answered. 

‘They are gone!” 

Well, Signorino can imagine the great burden that was 
lifted from my heart. I made Matteo sit down and take some 
black coffee. And I said to him: 

“Son, think no more of them; they are not worthy this 
anguish.” 

“If I could, Maestro, but I cannot.” 

And the way he said it, Signorino! The look in his eyes! 

Well, four, five months afterward he seemed to be himself 
again—outwardly, at least. But—Yes, Signorino says true. 
The world had indeed suffered a change. Dawn and dusk 
seemed different. Everything was different. 

It was on the following Sunday when Matteo sang at high 
Mass that I realized what the affair had done for him. It 
was his voice, Signorino. It was unutterably sad. But it was 
very effective. And our church was still as midnight when 
his clear tones full of pleading, sorrow, tenderness rose heav- 
enward through the silence. We were rapt out of ourselves. 

Then, nine or ten months after Concetta’s flight, some Ameri- 
cans from the western part of your country heard Matteo 
sing at Vespers. It was the beginning of the end. Toward 
the close of that summer he left us to complete his studies in 
the musical centres of the North. 

He came down here to my garden the day he was leaving. 
We spoke of many things that we had in common; but it was 
only when he took my hand for the parting that he referred 
to the unfortunate affair that was so much a part of his 
thoughts and life. Just before he turned away he pointed to 
the bench where we are now sitting and said: 

‘My heart is all there, Maestro, all there; nothing else 
matters. I loved her.” And he was gone. 
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A fortnight later startling news flashed through the village. 
Carlo Volpini was dead; killed in a gambling brawl in Naples! 
All the sordid details were laid bare in the journals that 
brought us the story. Concetta? But wait, you shall hear. 

That week we were scourged with deadly heats. Even on 
_ these heights we gasped for breath. I sat here in the garden 
one night thinking what such weather meant to the sweltering 
thousands on city streets. And I thanked God for His gift 
of the hills. 

Signorino knows how deep the silence is after nightfall. 
That evening it was ominous. The countryside was parched, 
dying. Where stars should be was a luminous mist. An ex- 
pectancy was abroad. As I sat thinking, a puff of air passed 
down through the wilted trees. Suddenly I leaped to my 
feet. A ragged stream of fire tore apart the sky in the west. 
I knew what that meant. Another angry flash and down 
through the darkness came the splitting of ash and the long 
drawn brawl of tumbling thunders. The rain spattered in my 
face before I had reached the house. A few minutes later, the 
winds and the floods of weeks burst upon us. 

I had sat for almost an hour listening to the trumpetings 
and onslaughts of the storm when I thought I heard a knock. 
It seemed incredible that one should be abroad in such stress. 
But at the sound of the second knock I jumped to my feet 
and, drawing the bar, let the door swing back a few inches, 
For a second the whole valley stood revealed to me and with 
it a woman’s face. I thought it a trick of the imagination; 
but at the touch of wet fingers on mine and at the sound of 
a human voice in the darkness, I flung open the door to drag 
her in out of the wild havoc of the night.—Yes, Signorino! 
it was Concetta. The light dazed her. She staggered toward a 
chair, clutched at its back and, looking at me out of her great 
dark eyes, demanded : 

‘* Matteo, where is Matteo?” 

‘*Matteo?” I repeated. 

She gave me one look; such a look! 

‘What do you mean?” she asked hoarsely. 

‘*Why,” said I, ‘“‘ Matteo has left us; he is not here.” 

It was thoughtless, I should have known better. 

** Not here—” she muttered, “‘ Matteo gone!” 

She stared straight ahead of her, swayed and then dropped 
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at my feet. She looked about her as she came to, shivered, 
and began to sob in a pitiful manner. And I said to myself, 
“when grief has spent itself, I will get the whole truth.” But 
even as the thought shaped itself in my mind, she leaped to 
her feet, screamed, just once, a wild, hopeless cry that made 
my heart stand still. And, before I had recovered, she had 
flung open the door and rushed headlong into the dark. 

I ran down the pathway calling her name. But there was 
no response. There was nothing to see except the heavy 
masses of the hills, the gray blur of the valley, and overhead 
the misty gleam of a star or two among the storm shreds, 
The rain had ceased. The water dripped mournfully from the 
vines and trees; it gurgled along in the gullies and gutters of 
the garden. I stood in the cool, sweet air thinking of the 
strange thing that had happened. ‘‘ To-morrow,” I said to 
myself, “I will go down to Stephano Briganti’s house.” Yes, 
Signorino, I went. But the house was closed and shuttered. 
Up on the square I learned that he had been gone nearly a week. 
I searched the neighborhood. I went to San Marco. It was 
useless. No one had seen the girl. No one has seen her 
since. 

Matteo? Well, he comes home to us each summer. He 
loiters here in my garden by the hour. He sits on the bench 
with me here in the evenings. Somehow he is not the Matteo 
I once knew. Trying to forget? Perhapsso. Ah, this forget- 
ting! It is the great penalty, is it not? For one it is the 
remembrance of perfect music blurred, broken, hushed forever; 
for another a splendid day grown wild with storm, distress 
and darkness; for all of us the hunger of tired eyes that search 
in vain for silver dawns and evening stars. 

Well, we must each of us keep his own sad tryst. Yes» 
Signorino says true—it is the torture by hope that kills. 

Who knows! Perhaps this very night, fresh from some new 
triumph, Matteo, with bowed head and hungering heart, may 
pass the woman all unknowing in the charitable dusk. 

Look, Signorino—there, just above the hill behind San 
Marco. What splendor! How it hangs in the satin dusk! 

















THE CITY OF THE ARNO 
A FEW MEMORIES. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


HERE are no angles, it would seem, in all the 
| earthwork of Tuscany. Past rolling curve upon 
curve one travels onward to the little valley of 
the Arno; until at length the Flower City lies 

; =e revealed, rearing aloft that final and majestic 
arc, , Drunallecchi’s great dome of the cathedral. Sister this, 
and elder sister, be it remembered, to the regnant dome with 
which Michael Angelo crowned the Roman San Pietro—that 
queen dome of all Christendom, ‘“‘more vast but not more 
beautiful,” as her maker declared, than the Florentine proto- 
type! 

Blessed and happy are the eyes which look upon Florence 
first by moonlight. Through the quiet streets we wander, 
already conscious, dimly and prophetically, of the curious 
serenity which has settled upon this once turbulent little re- 
public; the hush of age and of art—the “perfection of cul- 
ture” as Walter Pater has the phrase, “not rebellion but peace.” 
And now, by a sudden happy turn, we are in the Piazza del 
Duomo, facing the great cathedral trilogy. Fair and straight 
and strong before us rises Giotto’s exquisite campanile, “the 
lily of Florence blossoming in stone”: we shall fall asleep 
to-night, and waken again to-morrow morning, with its bells 
ringing in our ears. Next it stands the old cathedral itself, 
half-spectral with its green and white marbles, the gloom of 
the dome barely distinguishable above the pointed facade. 
And at our left hand, behold, the ancient, low, octagonal pile 
of the Baptistery; silent, full of the ages’ secrets! A little 
further on, and we reach a second spacious piazza, that of the 
Most Holy Annunciation. The old, beautiful church of the 
Servites, iounded in 1250, is before us; while across trom it 
stretches the Hospital of the Innocents, with Lucca della 
Robbia’s lovely bambini smiling down from the arches—happy 
wraiths of the little foundlings once sheltered within. 
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There is the music of men’s voices, of guitars and mando- 
lins, up and down the streets; the witching lilt of ‘‘La Spag- 
nola,” the inevitable Neapolitan echo of “Santa Lucia.” For 
in Italy the streets are still full of song, as streets should be 
when the Lady Moon holds court! We have wandered on 
and on, to the city’s very edge by now; the Arno, star-lit 
and watchful, caresses its ancient banks—the Ponte Vecchio 
throws a black, restraining shadow across the flowing path- 
way. And while we lean in revery upon the low stone wall of 
the Lung ’Arno, midnight chimes from Giotto’s beacon tower. 


But “a really great landscape needs sunlight and bears 
sunlight,” Walter Bagehot insists; and rightly, after all. For 
the City of Flowers has nothing to fear—noon but consum- 
mates what night had mysteriously begun. In all her warm 
and immemorial radiance, in all the tragic definiteness of her 
good and evil history, she lies before us, baffling and perfect 
in her own integrity of poise. 

Not otherwise than in the blaze of midday sun may the 
Piazza della Signoria be known. Hot and white it lies, with 
scarcely a shadow falling from the sentinel tower of the old 
Palazzo, scarred by the great bronze cicatrix which marks the 
spot of Savonarola’s martyrdom. Here, long ago, throbbed 
the very pulse of Florence. In the upper chambers of that 
grim Palazzo was waged the war of Florentine liberties; this 
was the home of the mighty Signoria; here sat Cosimo and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici; and here, later on, met that Great Coun- 
cil, vowed to freedom and theocracy, which leaped into life at 
the magic words of Fra Girolamo. The square below was 
battle-ground for many a warring faction, and day by day 
both blows and blood fell thick in the cause. 

But Italy, which is still the home of unconscious drama, 
has always been the land of contrast and antithesis—z/ Pover- 
ello set over against z/ Magnifico, the austere and meditative 
saint against the gorgeous Renaissance adventurer, the flush 
of wild poppies—and the flash of steel! Meetly then, at one 
side of this Piazza, is placed the stately Corinthian Loggia 
dei Lanzi. Here, back in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, came the people of Florence at summens of the great 
Palazzo bell, to listen to the decrees of their legislators and 
to hold elections. And here to-day, surrounded by his peers, 
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stands the triumphant Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini, facing 
the world with his slain Medusa, while all about him the 
storm and stress are silenced into stone! 

There is another loggia, the noble Loggia of the Uffizi, 
through which one passes between the Signoria and the Arno. 
It is there one listens to the roll call of the sons of Florence, 
with many a marble lip to speak its eloquent adsum. Cellini 
himself is here, the garrulous tongue silent at last; and next 
him the monk Aretino, inventor of the musical scale. Nearby, 
too, stand Galileo, that “starry amorist, starward gone,’’ and 
the holy prior St. Antoninus, lover of Florence and of the 
poor—Amerigo Vespucci, the statesman Machiavelli and the 
story-teller Boccaccio, Dante and Petrarca, Michael Angelo 
and Leonardo da Vinci, Giotto, Orcagna, and the blithe, ever- 
youthful Donatello. Take from the human comedy this tremen- 
dous dramatis persone, and all history grows poorer, paler for 
the loss! There is only one world—for variety, for signifi- 
cance, for vitality—at all comparable to the crowded world of 
this little, mighty city of the Arno: and that is the world of 
Shakespeare’s conjuring ! 

It was the Lombard queen, Theodoline, who, in the sixth 
century, gave to Florence her own patron, St. John the Bap- 
tist. And ever since has he been saluted as protector of the 
Flower City. Yet it is about the shrine of San Marco that 
the most poignant and arresting memories cling like passion 
flowers. Is it not San Marco which haunts the memory months 
and years after the wistful pilgrim has re-entered his own 
gates? Is it not here that the “ spirit of place” is so concen- 
trated that verily he who runs cannot fail to breathe it in? 
San Marco belonged first to the Salvestrini monks of Vallom- 
brosa; but at the very beginning of the fifteenth century this 
order was suppressed, church and convent being given by Pope 
Martin V. to the Order of Preachers. Down from Fiesole came 
the little band, habited in the black cowl and white wool of 
St. Dominic; the sainted prior, Antonino, future archbishop 
of Florence, among them, and that Fra Giovanni, whom the 
world remembers as Angelico. It was Cosimo the Elder him- 
self who (by resistless irony!) restored the convent for these 
new possessors; and to-day one may visit the little cell re- 
served for his own retreats—tiny oasis of peace wherein this 
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much loved and much hated ruler might turn for converse 
with the saint! His portrait hangs there now, and his own 
leather chair grows a trifle shabbier, a trifle dingier year by 
year; while gazing down from the silent walls, scarcely faded, 
are the Magian Kings whom Fra Giovanni frescoed there with 
sweet and reverent symbolism. 

A handful of Dominicans, one is glad to know, remain to 
serve in the church of San Marco, but the immortal convent 
has been secularized as a museum! All vainly now does An- 
gelico’s lunette constrain “Silence” upon the pilgrim-guest ; 
vainly, too, above the reception door, his travel-stained Christ 
bespeaks “ Hospitality.” The levelling hand of United Italy 
has done its little best—and yet, the soul of San Marco 
has triumphed in a singular immortality. With the abiding, 
controlling strength of an unseen presence it prevails through 
cool corridor and quiet cloister. It claims for its own the 
sunay little court-yard where Savonarola, young and apostolic 
and not yet proud, preached to his novices in the shadow of 
that tree still green with every springtime. It blesses in the 
cell of the gentle Sant’ Antonino; it burns in the cell of that 
swift and mighty sword of God, the Abbot Girolamo. Within 
each narrow, fraternal doorway it broods; and its spell has 
conquered the young Italian gendarme who points out, with 
such eager reverence, the tender Angelico frescoes upon these 
walls. 

Here, too, one meets the work of the second artist-monk, 
Fra Bartolommeo, speaking to us through many a lovely Vir- 
gin, and through the one credible and arresting portrait of 
Savonarola himself. This Bartolommeo was the youthful, ter- 
rified Bacchio who clung to Fra Girolamo through all that 
tragic night when San Marco was besieged: who fled away 
from stormy Florence afterward; only to return later on, 
clothed himself in the habit of his beloved Padre, to bring a 
new and peaceful glory to the desolate convent. 

Less than a century—indeed, scarcely more than the span 
of a single generous life—separated these gracious Dominican 
painters; true men both of them, true servants of God and of 
their art. Yet in Angelico are bound up the fairest and finest 
dreams of the Middle Age; while upon Bartolommeo is stamped 
the glowing seal of the Renaissance. The separateness is 
there, distinct and indisputable; no rude breach, but the defi- 
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niteness of a day ended and another day begun. Not only 
Savonarola and Lorenzo lay between them, but the brave, brief 
reign of Masaccio; and that lusty man-child, Florentine art, 
was waxing hour by hour in wisdom and stature, and favor 
with God and man! Between San Marco and the treasured 
glories of Pitti and Uffizi, how royal a roadway! And very 
visible, even to-day, are its milestones. Some of them we find 
in the mighty and beautiful Bargello—some in the quiet Bran- 
cacci chapel of the Carmine—others in the sumptuous gloom 
of Santa Maria Novella. Here, buried among those wondrous 
cloisters, are the storied walls of the Spanish Chapel; and 
half-hidden behind the high altar, the crowded frescoes of 
Orcagna act out their mystery plays; further back, in the very 
dawn time, one traces the brush-prints of Giotto! And high 
up in the dim mysteriousness of the Rucellai chapel, watches 
that grave Byzantine Virgin of Cimabue—mother of all Floren- 
tine painting, borne once in acclamation through the grateful 
city streets, 


The homes and the tombs of Florence—homes of the noble 
dead, tombs of those who live immortally—one thinks of them 
coupled and together, with never a breach of past or present ! 
For scarcely in the Eternal City itself does the divine promise 
meet such human and unimagined fulfillment, until in all truth 
the thousand years become as ene day. 

How simply and intelligibly is divined the spirit of that 
exquisite, remote devotion, when one wanders first to the 
humble casa where the youthful Dante made his home, and 
then to the splendid palace of the Portinari! Within those 
strong, gray walls, at a May Day feast, the future poet first 
beheld his child-love, clothed all in her “subdued but noble 
crimson”; within this courtyard was he wont to watch, with 
eager and trembling heart, as that most gracious lady passed 
serenely in and out upon her own concerns. 


**So perfect is the beauty of her face 
That it begets in no wise any sign 
Of envy, but draws round her a clear line 
Of love, and blessed faith, and gentleness. 
Merely the sight of her makes all things bow.’ * 


“The New Life, Translated by D. G. Rossetti. 
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Thus sang the mystic lover and poet, off in the solitude of 
his own modest chamber; but in the presence of the lady 
Beatrice he was silent enough. He was still weaving the gold 
of her praises into a sonnet form—very wistful, very piteous— 
when word came that the Lord God of Justice had called that 
elect soul unto Himself. The sun turned dark then for Dante 
Alighieri, the stars fell from Heaven, and all the city became 
solitary which had been full of people. And when the young, 
fair, stricken body of Beatrice Portinari was borne through 
the great portals for burial, not the poet himself could have 
known that from her tomb was to blossom the supreme flower 
of Italian song—she epic of medieval Christendom! 

Over in the Casa Buonarotti one may look upon archan- 
gelic practice; now upon the wax model of Michael Angelo’s 
mighty David, now upon a half-finished Madonna; again, 
upon his plans for fortifying Florence during the siege of 
1529, or the first tentative studies for the Sistine Chapel fres- 
coes. And later, over in the cool dignity of Santa Croce, one 
stands in speechless and reverent musing before the giant’s 
-tomb. Ashes to ashes—dust to dust? Nay, but “divine to the 
Divinity” 4e passed upon his way! 

A little while, a little way; from the Riccardi Palace, grim 
without, gorgeous within, where the Medici worked and warred, 
to San Lorenzo, where now they sleep, dreaming their marble 
dreams, Rest to them at last, after their day of eager strug- 
gle, and rest to the city they rent and glorified! For life, in 
all truth, has been a costly thing to Florence, nor have the 
ages trodden gently through her streets. Is it, perchance, the 
memory of all this—the poignant and immediate contrast— 
which gives the city, to-day, so singular a serenity, so pre- 
vailing and enveloping a sense of peace ? 


Workdays there are, verily, in Florence; yet upon the 
Sunday is she more truly herself. We who come here with 
the eager and quickened sense of the stranger—we who speed 
away the poor body at length, while the heart abides, a stub- 
born captive—know this full well. And most truly of all is 
she her own gracious self when the feast day falls in that en- 
chanted primavera / 

Shall we not rejoice and be glad upon this day which the 
Lord has so manifestly made, and tread the old streets as 
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blithely as Botticelli’s own pageant of springtime? From every 
tower of the city the bells are singing, the morning air is fresh 
and still, the street corners sweet already with golden Italian 
roses, as we wander onward to the Duomo. Santa Maria del 
Fiore the Florentines have christened their cathedral (gen- 
tlest of invocations, Our Lady of The Flower!) and the ages 
have matured, not faded, its venerable beauty. The facade—a 
recent glory—glistens in the sunlight, the dazzling whiteness 
of its marble (like the whiteness of the soaring campanile) 
tempered by the soft green of Prato and the red of Maremma. 
Everywhere, without, there is exquisite and intricate design— 
that passion for deauty which has been immemorially a part of 
the Florentine character. But when, pushing aside the great 
leather curtain, we enter, the majesty of silence and of space 
are upon us. That passion for strength, which has been equally 
dominant in the Florentine soul, is all about us. We may, 
perhaps, have come from the north, and the sumptuous gloom 
of the Venetian San Marco is in our mind—or mayhap from 
the south, from the sunny and gigantic grandeur of St. Peter’s 
upon the Vatican hill.. But here is naked dignity; walls of 
stone scarcely ornamented, a few dim frescoes, and narrow, 
jewel-like windows (rare in southern Italy), which leave the 
sun “sifted to suit our sight.” Beneath the noble dome we 
walk, past the high altar and carven choir-screen; joining a 
cosmopolitan little group—peasants and tourists, women of / 
beau monde beyond the Apennines, Italian girls in their black 
lace veils, and men of many climes—gathered in one of the 
side chapels. And kneeling here to assist at the august Sacri- 
fice, offered up by a Tuscan priest very white of hair, very 
black of eye, with face like a cameo, we recall with sweet in- 
sistence the words of Pius IX.: “In St. Peter’s man thinks— 
in Santa Maria del Fiore man prays.” 

But now we are leaving the Duomo; trying, as we pass 
Lucca della Robbia’s gentle bas-relief above the Old Sacristy, 
not to remember that terrible Easter morning when Lorenzo 
de’ Medici fled through its portal for shelter from his Roman 
assassins. The sunlight streams through the open doorway, 
not boldly but pleadingly—just as it may have pleaded to the 
inveterate de Pazzi on that paschal Sunday of 1498—and we 
are in the piazza once more. All is tranquil; men come and 
go, a few dogs doze undisturbed in the square. And the black 
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brethren of the Misericordia—silent, mysterious, enduring as 
the Love they serve—are seen returning from some errand of 
mercy to their ancient home nearby. 

The stupendous bronze doors of the Baptistery face us: 
Ghiberti’s doors, of which (as Michael Angelo suggested) not 
Peter himself need scorn to bear the keys. We are certain to 
tarry long in study and dream before them; but at length we 
shall find ourselves within this primitive and mysterious pile, 
from the sixth century until Dante’s ewn day cathedral as 
well as Baptistery for all Florence. Here, in the May of 1265 
A. D., the godlike son of the Alighieri was baptized; and here, 
at the old font huddled close upon an ancient Roman sar- 
cophagus, every Christian babe of Florence is still brought for 
the primal sacrament. Never a shrine more meet! For in 
this monument of the Lombard Theodoline, beneath the curious 
and symbolic mosaics eloquent of Byzantium, the seul must 
needs travel back, pilgrimwise, to the shadowy beginnings of 
things. Jn principio erat verbum, ct verbum erat apud Deum, et 
Deus erat Verbum! UHow should the word be other than oc- 
cult and enigmatic and full of strange heiroglyph, this word 
which came from God and yet spoke to the youth of man? 
And much of this strange, mystic breath is upon us here in 
the dim Baptistery (as it is upon us again in Charlemagne’s 
cathedral-tomb at Aix-la-Chapelle) speaking through the silence 
of the very seedtime and springtime of Christian Europe! 


It is still the tranquil Sunday; only new the shadows are 
magnified over Florence, and afternoon is come. It were an 
easy, almost an obvious, thing to spend these hours in the 
luxuriant greenness, the enveloping fragrance, of the Boboli 
Gardens—where grotto and amphitheatre, carven nymph and 
shaded pergola tell all of the splendid Medici. But more 
solitary, perhaps also more satisfying, is it to drive up slowly 
through the great Viale, past the Hill of Jasmine, toward the 
sumptuous basilica of San Miniato al Mente. 

And by sunset time we will have reached the level radiance 
of the Piazzale, where Michael Angelo’s young and regnant 
David holds evermore his arrested sling. Below us in perfect 
panorama lies the Flower City. Not without emotion—though 
it be the thousandth time—shall we gaze down at that august 
and wondrous vista: the Arno shining beneath its arched 
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bridges (almost as human eyes are seen to shine in dreamful 
happiness) and every tower, dome and belfry striving to hold 
fast the gold of the sinking sun. There rises the defiant 
Guelph-crowned silhouette of the Palazzo Vecchio—zhere the 
maternal duomo with the virginal campanile at her side—the 
pointed white facades of Santa Croce and Santa Maria Novella, 
houses of marble and stucco with the warm red tiling of their 
roofs—nearer at hand, the watch-tower of Galileo! And fac- 
ing us, upon the opposite hillside, with many a sentinel cyprus 
keeping guard over the daughter city, stretches the fairness of 
Fiesole, very ancient yet ever new! 


Another and greater than we gazed down once over Flor- 
ence. Hungrily, passionately, with a leve grown all pain, the 
wanderer leaned from his sheltering Apennine height. It was 
not our Florence he looked upon—the potent fairness of te- 
day’s flower was still tight in branch and bud !—but to the ex- 
iled Dante it held all of worth this nether world might boast. 
Was it not 4is home, and onetime home of the blessed Bea- 
trice, a crown for which all the power and the glory of earth 
were cheaply lost? To fight, to plot, to conjure and to cajole 
for many a weary year seemed but a little price, if only the 
coveted return were won at last. It never was, as all the 
world knows. And in the end, this mightiest of her sons learned 
to ask—with that sad wisdom which is born when hope and 
joy are dead—whether the sweet stars might not be seen, nor 
the heavenly truth contemplated, otherwhere than in the City 
of the Arno? 











FLOWERS OF PARADISE. ° 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


QuEEN Mary when to God’s bowers 
She passed and her Son’s rest, 

She bore a fardel of sweet flowers 
Laid twixt her arms and breast. 


Betwixt her arms and breast’s wave, 
Strewn on her sweetest eyes, 

The happy flowers in her still grave 
Lay steeped in Paradise. 


All hidden was her long hair 
With flowers that did befriend 

Her Son from when she did Him bear 
Unto the bitter end. 


The Groundsel and the Bedstraw, 
Likewise the Holy Hay 

Whereon with happy tears and awe 
That night she did Him lay. 


Likewise the Wild Thyme strewed she, 
The sweetest thing of all, 

Pressed to a sweet death blissfully 
Beneath the Body small. 


His clothes she dried on Lavender, 
Meet bloom for bowers divine ; 
The Rosemary made sweet to wear 

His linen, clean and fine. 


’Tis long from birth to death-day— 
Yea, three and thirty years— 

Till in His olive-garden grey 
The Lily wept salt tears. 


The bold Crown Imperial 
Who held her head so high 
Down in the dust her pride let fall 
That saw Him go to die. 
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(Oh, woe’s the Broom that’s cast out, 
This with its crackling led 

Base Judas and his rabble rout 
The night He was betrayed !) 


The Speedwell wears His blood yet; 
It stood beside that dame 

Whose towel wiped His blood and sweat; 
Yea, likewise bears her name. 


Anemone and Arum, 
Vervain, the Holy Root, 

That crept as close as they might come 
Unto the Cross’s foot. 


The fuchsia stained with His Blood: 
And many a flower likewise 

Was with that dew ot Heaven bedewed 
And marked for Paradise. 


Of Sweet-Briar and White-Thorn 
His royal crown was wove: 
The Holly made His bed forlorn 

Whereon He died for love. 


All these she carries, and as well 
Unto her heavenly bowers, 

The Rose, the Canterbury-Bell 
And all sweet gilliflowers. 


Between her bosom and her arm 
Where lay her sweet Son once, 

The happy flowers lie housed and warm, 
Her own flowers and her Son’s. 


Paradise woods are fresh and fair 
And there in millions 

They spring and scent with honey the air, 
Her own flowers and her Son’s. 


To Mary Queen be grace so 
That past death’s dale and dearth 
Be Paradise woods a-shine, a-blow 
With flowers we loved on earth! 





THE MYSTERY OF PERSEVERANCE. 


BY WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


- DEICOLUS was an Irish monk, a disciple of 

St. Columbanus. Amidst all his austerities, the 

joy and peace of his soul shone out in his coun- 

tenance. St. Columbanus once said to him: 

“Brother, why art thou always smiling?” He 

answered in simplicity: ‘‘ Because no one can take my God 

from me.” The reader will mark the note of perseverance in 

this holy answer. When we possess God there is one thing 

more to be desired, though only one, to possess Him forever. 

And here begins the mystery, for it is a dogma of Catholic 

faith that our perseverance cannot he known to us with entire 
certainty. 


I. 
Among the Canons of the Council of Trent there is one 


(No. xvi. on Justification) visiting anathema on the claim of 
absolutely certain knowledge of final perseverance, unless it 
be imparted by special divine revelation. Meantime, in a pre- 
vious explanation of this dogma, the Couneil combines with it 
the obligation of the hope of salvation, which is to be firm and 
courageous, resting upon the divine promises and the actual 
movements of grace shown in good works of both the interior 
and exterior life of a Christian. From this simultaneous con- 
demnation of false assurance and praise of firm and courageous 
confidence, we perceive that it is not so much the feeling as 
the conviction of perseverance that Holy Church would censure. 

Certainty, therefore, of a happy death is not granted; cer- 
tainty, that is to say, in the Calvinistic sense, absolute and 
forming an essential part of the grace of justification. That 
is an error of the deadliest sort, breeding fanaticism and par- 
alyzing holy fear of God. But if I cannot know my persever- 
ance certainly enough to presume upon it, yet I can trust it 
surely enough to work out my salvation with courage, yea, 
even if it be to work it out with fear and trembling (Phil. ii. 
12). My salvation is God’s joy, His triumph, and His glory. 
That I know with absolute certainty. Furthermore, God’s pres- 
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ent graces are one and all introductory to His final ones; 
‘He who hath begun a good work in you, will perfect it unto 
the day of Christ Jesus” (Phil. i. 6). One of the graces He 
has already granted me is a steady purpose to persevere, and 
that from the highest motive—loving trust in His goodness, 
I am now and I continue currently to be conscious of His 
drawing me towards perseverance; and “the gifts and calling 
of God are without repentance” (Rom. xi. 29). If I am for- 
bidden to overtrust my final success, I am none the less for- 
bidden to undertrust the divine purpose finally to save me, 
Midway between the great virtues of faith and love stands 
glorious hope. 

Perseverance is not, therefore, a tormenting mystery: yet 
it is truly the great mystery of life. It causes us to distrust 
ourselves, and, all mystified about ourselves, to become all trust- 
ful of God. The least grain of uncertainty about our eternal 
destiny makes us watchful. We then hold fast by saving re- 
ligious conditions, such as the love of Jesus Christ, fondness 
for prayer, a high routine of the sacraments, a sense of duty 
about goed reading and good company: divinely good in 
themselves, these holy things become guarantees of permanent 
divine friendship. All life is strenuous and vigilant in propor- 
tion te our appreciation of the mystery that there must ever 
be a shade of doubt about a happy death; that it is a grace 
separate and apart from all others; that it is granted for no 
reason that we have anything to do with; anything, at least, 
of a causative or meritorious nature. 

One solution of the difficulty that is offered is that we may 
pray for perseverance, may and must do so; and that the very 
inclination to pray is a dim and distant promise of the mysteri- 
ous grace itself. And it is added that prayer for perseverance 
will be answered as inevitably as prayer for any other spiritual 
need. But the answer is patent: the prayer will be efficacious 
only if itself be persevering. Turn the problem which way you 
please, this mystic glass reveals God’s mastery over our end 
as absolute as His mastery over our beginning. 


II. 


The beginning of a good work has this enduring excel- 
lence, that it holds within it, as it were in solution, a quality 
of self-reproduction. This by means of the constant warmth of 
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love is distilled into tokens of perseverance. But, after all, it 
is only the end that crowns the work; it alone crowns the 
worker. Perseverance is a grander work than éven the noble 
act of original consecration to a devout life, for whereas the 
origin contains the end only in purpose and potency, the end 
contains the origin in its fullest development. 

No fruit of a tree is ripe unless it has ripe seeds for pro- 
ducing other fruit trees. No virtue is mature unless it has 
within it seeds ‘‘after its own kind which may have seed in 
itself upon the earth” (Gen. i. 11), The seed of virtue is a 
living purpose to practise more virtue—it is both a deed and 
a promise. The new seed may be slow in germinating, but 
St. Francis de Sales in warning us against faint-heartedness, 
says that it may happen that only a quarter of an hour before 
death we shall find ourselves freed from an imperfection 
against which we have vainly struggled for a life time. 

In this state of mystery death gains and life loses in the 
division of our endeavors, or better said, eternity gains and 
time loses. Listen to a saint’s estimate of life and death: 

St. Francis de Sales defines perseverance to be ‘‘the se- 
quence and combination of virtues.” True life is a golden 
chain of graces, every grace a link of love. When first placed, 
it is grasped by the link going before, and it lies open to be 
grasped in turn by the link following after. What though the 
open link may fall off, it is left open that it may receive an- 
other, not to be lost itself by the cessation of courageous ree 
solve. Virtue is fruitful of virtue. One season of innocence 
generates longings for another, and this is invariable in God’s 
changes of the spiritual seasons. Only it must be noticed, 
that whereas the farmer is glad if a good crop is followed by 
an equally good one, we are certain of a better and ever 
better harvest of virtue and of joy and of peace as the years 
go on. Perseverance is not a long race; it is many short 
races, one after another. The question of enduring to the end 
is just this: Can I renew my daily purpose of loving Christ 
each succeeding day? Perseverance is rather a matter of re- 
newal of brief efforts than of endurance of extended strain. 


III, 


Thus does persistent renewal receive the crown of final 
success. I have said: ‘“‘Now I have begun” (Ps. Ixxvi. 11), 
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until at last by ever freshening purpose and action I win out 
and say: ‘‘ Now I have done.” Remember, too, that God is 
ever saying the self-same words about us and repeating His 
favors to us, incessantly renewing our graces, constantly par- 
doning our relapses, even as if He had never favored us or 
pardoned us before. I am often warned never to forget my 
weakness. Yet the Psalmist heartens me bidding me say: 
**Bless the Lord, O my soul, and never forget all that He 
hath done for thee” (Ps. cii. 2). 

That God should now love me, and that He now loves me 
as God alone can love, with a divine sincerity, an infinite ten- 
derness; and that meanwhile He has it in purpose to weaken 
that love by degrees or snatch it away by a sudden wrench; 
and that even now as He cherishes me “as the apple of His 
Eye” (Zach. ii. 8), He none the less is preparing to make an 
example of me in hell—this is a thought I will not tolerate; 
it is a satanic thought. If my end shall be ruin it cannot be 
from God. Who then shall be responsible for my eternal 
downfall? who but my own self? 


IV. 


Among the marks of final perseverance, none equals a life 
of perfection. The ordinary Christian in the state of grace is 
too often like a man to whom has been deeded a fine new 
house. He walks around it and admires it, and proudly points 
it out to his friends. But dare he ask them to go into it; for 
it is an empty house, with not a chair or table or bed, not a 
morsel of food, all cold, silent and vacant, indeed a house that 
is not ahome. Such is the grace of God when it rests idle in 
the soul, the mere gift of His favor, unimproved, little appre- 
ciated ; religion boasted of and not cultivated, a friendship that 
receives everything and returns nothing. Not so the generous 
heart who, having received all from God, would give God all 
in return by a life of perfection. J 

As a proposition in dialectics, perseverance is a deep 
mystery, but not so much so as a problem of life. For mortal 
sin alone can damn one, and the whole of the life of a true 
Christian is a battle against even venial sin. What keeps me 
out of venial sin removes me far away from the danger of 
mortal sin: a steady purpose, a high resolve of perfect virtue, 
daily renewed, cherished as a point of holy honor. 
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St. Cyprian, discoursing of true Christian learning, points 
to the martyrs as holding its highest diploma, saying that 
“‘They knew not how to dispute, but they knew how to die.” 
So of the wisdom of the spiritual life. A true Christian may 
be puzzled reconciling God’s imperative graces with man’s 
inalienable freedom—but as Newman says, ‘‘a thousand diffi- 
culties do not make one doubt.” Every Christian may win 
the doctorate of a happy death by leading ‘a life that shrinks 
in horror from the most trifling imperfection, and eagerly 
seeks the least opportunities of doing good. Whether he 
knows it or not, he is under the spell of final perseverance. 


V. 


What are the more particular marks of perseverance? If 
nome can be infallible, many possess a consoling reassurance 
in moments of despondency. The marks are at the same time 
the means of perpetual constancy, and let the reader note by 
preference the more interior ones and “be zealous for the 
better gifts” (I. Cor. xii. 31). 

These all are forms of love, that sovereign virtue which 
the Bridegroom associates with death: ‘‘ For strong as death 
is love” (Cant. viii. 6). Let this life and death sentiment 
flow directly from my human heart into the human heart of 
Christ, and through that one exclusive channel into the divin- 
ity that is His single divine personality. Constant love of His 
passion and death forecasts a death in His divine embrace. 
With this supreme virtue of love is associated a simple-minded 
faith in His Gospel and His Church. To faith is joined as a 
twin virtue that one among the divine virtues which is the 
peculium of perseverance, hope “which confoundeth not” 
(Rom. v. 5), no, not even at the last dread venture of changing 
life here for life hereafter. The mainstay of a Christian when 
his spirits are dulled by looking into the mystery of perse- 
verance is, first, his love for the Son of God Incarnate; and, 
second, the sense of his own utter unworthiness. These joined 
together are the secret and intimate comfort of the soul. No 
man ever loved Jesus Christ in vain, except one who allowed 
self-righteousness gradually to substitute itself for humble 
confidence in God. aes 


This leads us to consider humility, which with its twin 
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sister obedience, ranks high among the signs forecasting per- 
severance. It generates that self-distrust that never slumbers 
lest the enemy surprise it. “He that thinketh himself to 
stand, let him take heed lest he fall” (I. Cor. x. 12), This caution 
develops with the growth of every other virtue, as indeed is 
needful. For, says Newman in his terrible sermon on Perse- 
verance in Grace: 


The holier a man is, and the higher in the kingdom of 
heaven, so much the greater need has he to look carefully to 
his footing, lest he stumble and be lost. . . . A deep 
conviction of this necessity has been the sole preservation 
of the saints. 


Whatever other virtue wins grace, humility alone preserves 
it, and enjoys at last the honor of crowning the Christian’s 
life with perseverance. Of the moral virtues humility and 
obedience are the blended force of the Christian’s constancy 
and take high place in his scheme of life and death. Pride 
leads sinners to obduracy, and tepid souls to spiritual sloven- 
liness. Humility is open-eyed to one’s own faults and is not 
ashamed to obey lawful authority even in trifles—a moment- 


ous advantage in the struggle. Once St. Antony of the 
Desert saw in a vision the whole world so thickly covered 
with snares, that it seemed hardly possible to set down a 
foot without being caught. At this sight he cried out trem- 
bling: “Who, O Lord, can escape them all?” A voice 
answered him: ‘“‘A man shod with humility, O Antony.” 


VII. 


The comfort of prayer is both a means and a mark of 
perseverance. For if even on the verge of desperation I cry 
towards heaven: ‘‘ Abba! Father!” (Rom. viii. 15) the feeble- 
ness of my voice is strengthened by that of God’s own Spirit 
within me. But it may be objected: “Art thou not haunted 
by thy past sins, nor aware of thy present cowardice? To- 
morrow belongs not to thee; God will perhaps refuse thee His 
Spirit to-morrow. To-morrow thou shalt cry out not to God 
but to thy own flesh and to the world, and with a voice in- 
spired by the evil one. But to these gloomy murmurings I 
answer: If to-morrow belongs not to me, it yet does belong 
to my God, to the same heavenly Father to whom I cry to- 
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day with words inspired by His Spirit. To-day I cry out in 
all confidence to my Redeemer for the renewal of His love 
to-morrow. The answer is sure: ‘‘ Because he hoped in Me, 
I will deliver him; I will protect him, because he hath known 
My name. He shall cry to Me, and F will hear him. I am 
with him in tribulation, I will deliver him, and I will glorify 
him” (Ps, xc. 14-15). When I pray for perseverance, I simply 
pray that I may always love. Is not this a hard prayer for 
the God of love to refuse? Wilt Thou not sermit me, O Lord, 
to appreciate Thy love-worthiness? May I not desire to pay 
adoration to Thy infinite goodness now and forever more? 
May I not confidently trust that “Thy mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life. That I may dwell in the house of 
the Lord, unto length of days” (Ps. xxii. 6).- 


VIIL 


Another mark of perseverance is the spirit and practise of 
penance. We speak of superficial piety, and this frothy religion 
is most often shown in early relapses from the friendship of God 
after receiving the sacraments—an alarming token of a bad 
end. Surface holiness is nothing else but shallow contrition 
for sin. It is like the “strippings’ or surface layers of a 
slate quarry. These shine bright, but they are brittle and 
offer poor resistence to the weather. Go down deep and you 
get the slates colored by ages of nature’s action, of enduring 
fibre and ever faithful color. Go down deep into your heart 
for God’s best work of the graces of contrition. O Christ, 
Thou fountain of all-atoning pain, give me to drink of those 
holy waters of grief, dark and sad. Grant that my sins may 
roll into my memory as the waves of the sea upon a drowning 
man, till I am engulfed and cry out in agony: ‘‘Save me, O 
Lord, for the waters have come in even unto my soul” (Ps. 
Ixviii. 2). Rescue Thou me from my grief by Thy right hand 
of pardon. In truth nothing is more common among fairly 
good Christians than defective penance. Penance of the pene- 
trating quality is a plain mark of perseverance. 

Nor should one forget in connection with penance the avoid- 
ance of evil associations, as a good omen. When our Savior 
cast out a devil from an unfortunate young man, He threatened 
the unclean spirit, saying to him: ‘‘ Thou deaf and dumb spirit, 
I command thee, go out of him; and enter no more into him” 
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(Mark, ix. 24). Go out and stay out. O how necessary the 
last part of this loving assistance is to the first. 

The veneration of the saints is another mark. What of 
filial trust in Mary’s intercession? The whole world of devout 
Catholics know its validity and have enjoyed its sweetness. 
Nor should deep flowing love for any saint or angel be rated 
less than a mark of predestination, giving preference to our 
guardian angel and patron saint. We will even affirm the 
same of religious loyalty to a spiritual director, a kindred 
spirit who is calm, wise and devout. 

Two tests, however, are essential everywhere. One is that 
laid down by the Council of Trent, voicing the apostle’s teach- 
ing. To begin with, you must establish such a manner of life 
as ‘that by good works you may make sure your calling and 
election. For doing these things, you shall not sin at any 
time” (II. Peter, 1-10), The second brings us back to the 
love of God, cherished in this same environment of good works: 
“Tf you love Me, you will keep my commandments” (John, 
xiv. 15). Love for Christ our Lord and our God is the quality 
to be added to everything which makes for good living and 
happy dying. Take an illustration. Good, hard brick make a 
firm wall; yet each brick was once nothing but soft clay, full 
of water and moulded any way you like. Why is it now so 
hard, lasting against storm and stress forever? Fire has gone 
through it, fire has burnt it solid as a stone. So the fire of 
the love of God must go through your every virtue; faith and 
hope, obedience and humility and prayer, devotion to angels 
and saints, loyalty to Church and clergy, nay, even the use of 
the sacraments must: be permeated with love: “If a man 
should give the whole substance of his house for love, he shall 
despise it as nothing” (Cant. viii. 7). 


IX. 


When an artist has finished a picture he next gives atten- 
tion to where it shall be hung in the picture gallery. For, he 
says, it must be placed in the right light for the best effects, 
front or side light, bright or dim light. Well, and what is the 
right light in which to exhibit our daily works of virtue? Is 
it the noon-day glare of health, the golden beams of prosperity ? 
Is it not rather the twilight of our last hours? How many of 


the world’s masters, after a long career of power and glory, 
VOL, XCIII.—31 
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have died miserably, as weary of spirit as they were broken in 
body. How seldom is the death of a great man a great death. 
On the other hand, the noblest hour of every good Christian 
is his farewell hour on earth. An ordinary hero says of a 
desperate venture: I will succeed or perish in the attempt; 
but the hero of Christ says: “‘I will succeed and perish in 
the attempt. 

Amen! How many times does holy Church bid us add 
this word when we have done our prayers; the last word 
of all, the word of perseverance. Amen! So be it! Every 
desire of my heart, so be it constant towards God to the end: 
every pang of sorrow for sin, so be it palpitating in my soul 
to the end: every feeling of love for friend and foe, so be it 
warm in my heart with God’s love to the end. I say Amen! 
to each and all of my acts of religion—Amen! unto final per- 
severance. 





THE TIDAL CALL 
BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


The fountains of a thousand hills 
Come singing to the Sea: 

And so, O Lord, our voices pour 
In tribute unto Thee. 


From out the tangled wilderness 
Of folly and of sin, 

The waters of our spirits rush, 
Thy ocean vast to win. 


O, when we reach the boundless deep, 
The ocean of the all, 

Be Thine the onward-bearing wind, 
Be Thine the tidal call! 





THE ETHICAL ARGUMENTS OF HENRY GEORGE AGAINST 
PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF LAND. 


BY JOHN A. RYAN. S.T.D. 


SE wish first to review some of the points dis- 

cussed in our preceding article. 
The follower of Henry George might accept 
all the conclusions at which we have arrived, and 
ms still reject private land ownership. He could 
still coatend that land, the raw material of nature, belongs to 
the whole people, and that to the whole people should go the 
specific product of land, namely, rent. He could insist that 
under private ownership and the private appropriation of rent, 
inequality in the enjoyment of land benefits becomes inevita- 
ble, and that this inequality is a violation of the equal natural 

rights of all persons. 


The equal right of all men to the use of land is as clear as 
their equal right to breathe the air—it is a right proclaimed 
by the fact of their existence. For we cannot suppose that 
some men have a right to be in the world, and others no right. 

If we are here by the equal permission of the Creator, we 
are all here with an equal title to the enjoyment of His 
bounty—with an equal right to the use of all that nature 
so impartially offers. . . . There is in nature no such 
thing as a fee simple in land. There is on earth no power 
which can rightfully make a grant of exclusive ownership in 
land. If all existing men were to grant away their equal 
rights, they could not grant away the rights of those who 
follow them. For what are we but tenants fora day? Have 
we made the earth that we should determine the rights of 
those who after us shall tenant it in their turn? (Progress 
and Poverty, Book vii., ch. i.). 


The right to use the goods of nature for the support of 
life is, indeed, a fundamental natural right, and it is sub- 
stantially equal in all persons. It springs, on the one hand, 
from man’s intrinsic worth, his essential needs, and his final 
destiny; and, en the other hand, from the fact that nature’s 
bounty has been placed by God at the disposal of all His 
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children indiscriminately. But this is a general and abstract 
right. What does it imply specifically and in the concrete? 
In the first place, it includes the actual and continuous use 
of some land; for a man cannot support life unless he is 
permitted to occupy some portion of the earth for the pur- 
poses of working, and eating, and sleeping. Secondly, it means 
that in time of extreme need, and when more orderly methods 
are not available, a man has the right to seize sufficient goods, 
natural or produced, public or private, to suppert life. So 
much is admitted and taught by all Catholic authorities, and 
probably by all other authorities. Furthermore, the abstract 
right in question seems very clearly to include the concrete 
right to obtain on reasonable conditions at least the requisites 
of a decent livelihood; for example, by direct access to a piece 
of land, or in return for a reasonable amount of useful labor. 
All of these particular rights are equally valid in all persons. 
Does the equal right to use the bounty of nature include 
the right to equal shares of land, or land values, or land ad- 
vantages? Since the resources of nature have been given to 
all men in general, and since human nature is specifically and 
juridically equal in all, have not all persons the right to share 
equally in these resources? Suppose that some philanthropist 
hands over to one hundred persons an uninhabited island, on 
condition that they shall divide it among themselves with ab- 
solute justice. Are they not obliged to divide it equally? 
On what ground can any person claim or be awarded a larger 
share than his fellows? None is of greater intrinsic worth 
than another, nor has anyone made efforts, or sacrifices, or 
products which will entitle him to exceptional treatment. 
The correct principle of distribution seems to be absolute 
equality, except in so far as it may be modified on account 
of varying needs and varying capacities for social service among 
the members of the group. Justice demands that both of these 
factors be taken into account; for men ought not to be treated 
equally in those respects in which they are unequal, and the 
group ought not to deprive itself of those social and individual 
benefits which can be obtained only by giving to exceptional 
individuals exceptional amounts of property. The same amount 
of food given to two persons of varying needs might leave 
the one hungry, and the other sated; the same amount of land 
given to two persons of varying capacity for social service 
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might result in waste in the case of one, and a checking of 
socially useful activity in the case of the other. To be sure, 
neither of these factors, or principles, ought to be urged so 
far as to deprive any person of that amount of natural goods 
which is essential to a decent livelihood. The reason why a 
distribution is required at all is to be found in human needs, 
and the most urgent of these are the needs that are involved 
in a decent livelihood. Above this limit, however, the prin- 
ciple of distribution ought to be, not arithmetical, but pro- 
portional, equality. 

Private ownership of land has nowhere brought about, and 
in the nature of things cannot bring about, this proportional 
equality. In order to do so, a redistribution would be neces- 
sary at every birth and death. Manifestly this is impracticable. 
But it does not thence follow that private ownership is wrong, 
or immoral, or unjust. When private ownership was first estab- 
lished the people were ignorant of any better system. At 
least, they had never heard of the proposals of Henry George. 
Hence they were compelled either to adopt private ownership, 
or to continue some crude form of communism which would 
have been worse, or to refrain from using the land at all, and 
starve to death in the interests of ideal justice. In these cir- 
cumstances private ownership is the only reasonable and prac- 
ticable arrangement and, therefore, the only just arrangement. 
The fact that it is not ideal, that it is imperfect, is not an 
abnormal circumstance in a world where the ideal is never 
attained and al] things are imperfect. In such conditions all 
that can reasonably be required of any people is that they 
shall conduct the institution of private ownership so as to 
safeguard as fully as possible the right of every person to 
live decently from the bounty of the earth, When a people 
fails, as all peoples have failed, to fulfill this duty, that people 
is to be condemned, and the abuses of the system are to be 
condemned; but the system itself is still justified as the one 
that nearest approaches the goal of practical justice. 

Therefore, when George declares: ‘There is on earth no 
power which can rightfully make a grant of exclusive ownership 
in land,” he is asserting something that does not follow from any 
reasonable interpretation of the principle that men have equal 
rights to the bounty of nature. He is exaggerating the nature 
and content of natural rights. A natural right means a moral 
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claim or power, arising from the dignity and sacredness of 
personality, over some good. Its actual value and cogency in 
any concrete situation will be determined by the current pos- 
sibilities of putting it into effect. If, on account of ignorance, 
a community is unable to establish a system of land tenure 
which will enable men to realize their natural rights to pro- 
portionally equal shares of the bounty of nature, those rights 
are not for the time being actual. They are only conditional, 
or hypothetical, or suspended rights. For a right in one man 
implies a claim against another man, or against a social group. 
If the latter is physically or morally unable to satisfy this 
claim, neither the claim nor the right has for the time being 
any actual existence. This is as true of land rights as of any 
other right. So long, therefore, as no other course is reason- 
ably possible, a community may rightfully establish a system 
of private ownership of land, which means “‘a grant of ex- 
clusive ownership of land,” and which inevitably prevents 
many men from fully realizing their latent natural rights to 
the bounty of nature. To deny this is implicitly to assert that 
the natural right to land is independent of reason, common 
sense, and human welfare. We conclude, then, that whenever 
a community, on account of ignorance or for any other reason, 
is unable to establish a better system of land tenure than 
private ownership, the latter will be morally right, and will 
not in itself be a violation of the natural rights of individuals. 
In the foregoing paragraphs we have had in mind private 
ownership only as applied to the original gifts and forces of 
nature. We have not considered it as a method of distribut- 
ing those land values which arise on account of the presence 
of population and the action of society. According to Henry 
George, these values, as well as the original powers of land, 
may not rightfully become private property. For, he says: 


Consider what rent is. It does not arise spontaneously 
from the soil; it is due to nothing that the landowners have 
done. It represents a value created by the whole community. 

But rent, the creation of the whole community, ne- 
cessarily belongs to the whole community (Progress and Pov- 
erty ; Book vii., ch. iii.) 


Rent, what land is worth for use, goes under private owner- 
ship to the individual proprietor. This is wrong, inasmuch as 
rent has not been created by the private owner, but by the 
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community. Before dealing with this assertion, let us observe 
that society does not create all land values nor all rent. Some 
of these things are due to superior fertility in the land itself. 
Of three pieces of land equally distant from a city, and equal- 
ly affected by society and its activities, one may be fit only 
for grazing, another may be rich wheat land, and the third 
may contain a coal mine. Yet they will have different values 
and yield different rents, and the difference is obviously not 
due to the action of society. If Henry George merely means 
to say that without the presence of the community, none of 
these lands would yield rent, because no one would care to 
use them, he is probably correct, but he employs misleading 
language to state what is perfectly obvious. Outside of so- 
ciety, social value would be wanting not only to land, but to 
manufactured products; yet Mr. George would not assert that 
the value of the latter was all created by society. Social] ac- 
tion is always a condition of social value, but it can not be 
regarded as the specific cause of value that clearly requires 
another factor for its existence. Nevertheless, it is probably 
true that almost all the value of land in cities, and the greater 
part of the value of agricultural land in thickly settled dis- 
tricts, is specifically due to social action rather than to dif- 
ferences in productiveness. The truth of this statement is 
readily seen when the value of building sites in cities is com- 
pared with that of equally good natural sites in country dis- 
tricts, and when the value of agricultural lands in the neigh- 
borhood of a city is compared with the value of equally fertile 
lands remote from a populous community. 

The assertion of Henry George and his followers that these 
socially created values ought not to be taken by individual 
proprietors, is one of their most effective contentions; for it 
appears to rest upon the fundamental moral principle that an 
economically valuable product belongs to its producer. Let 
us see in what sense the community produces the social value 
of land. 

We note, in the first place, that the values under discus- 
sion are produced by the community in two different senses of 
the word community, namely, as a civil entity, and as a group 
which is not a moral unit. Under the first head must be 
placed a great deal of the value of land in cities; for example, 
that which arises from municipal institutions and improvements, 
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such as, fire and police protection, water works, sewers, paved 
streets, and parks. On the other hand, a considerable part of 
land values both within and without cities, is due, not to the 
community as a body, but to the community as a collection of 
individuals and groups of individuals. Thus, the erection and 
maintenance of buildings, the various economic exchanges of 
goods and labor, the superior opportunities for social inter- 
course and amusement, which characterize a city, make the 
land of the city and its environs more valuable than land at a 
distance. While the activities involved in these economic and 
* social”. facts and relations are, indeed, a social not an in- 
dividual product, they are the product of small, temporary, and 
shifting groups within the community. They are not the ac- 
tivities of the community as a moral whole. For example, the 
maintenance of a grocery business implies a series of social 
relations and agreements between the grocer and his customers ; 
but none of these transactions is participated in by the com- 
munity acting as a community. Consequently such actions and 
relations, and the land values to which they give rise are not 
due to, are not the products of, the community as a unit, as 
a moral body, as an organic entity. What is true of the land 
values created by the grocery business applies to the values 
which are due to other economic institutions and relations, as 
well as to those values which arise out of the purely “ social” 
activities and advantages, If these values are to go to their 
producers they must be taken in various proportions, by the 
different small groups and the various individuals whose actions 
and transactions have been directly responsible. 

To distribute these values among the producers thereof in 
proportion to the productive contribution of each person is 
obviously impossible. How can it be known, for example, 
what portion of the increase in the value of a city’s real estate 
during a given year is due to the merchants, the manufacturers, 
the railroads, the laborers, the professional classes, or the city 
as a corporation? The only practical method is for the city 
or other political unit to act as the representative of all its 
members, appropriate the increase in value, and distribute it 
among the citizens in the form of public institutions and im- 
provements. Assuming that the socially produced value of land 
ought to go to its social producer rather than to the individual 
proprietor of the land, this methed of public appropriation and 
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disbursement would seem to be quite reasonable and fair, and 
the nearest approximation to practical justice that is available. 

But we deny that socially produced land values necessarily 
belong to society either as a civil body or as a collection of 
individuals and groups. We deny the validity of this species 
of social production as a canon of distribution, or a title of 
ewnership. Its apparent sanctity rests upon the confusion, 
misconceptions, and fallacies which attach to the idea of pro- 
duction or productivity. This brings us to the second and 
more important part of the question concerning the precise 
sense in which society produces land values. 

The value of land, like the value of anything else, may be 
affected from the side of scarcity or from the side of utility. 
Increase the scarcity or the utility of an article, and you in- 
crease its value; you create value. When a man gets a monop- 
oly of the existing supply of wheat or cotton he can increase 
its scarcity, either by destroying a part of the supply, or by 
withholding a part of it from the market. In both cases he 
increases the value of cotton, and produces value. Yet no one 
will say that the monopolist has a moral right to this artifi- 
cially created value; on the contrary, he will be universally 
condemned as a practicer of extortion. Similarly, if a man, or 
a body of men, get control of all the land of acertain quality 
in a community, and thereby increase its scarcity and its 
value, very few persons will admit that this action constitutes 
a just title to the land value that is thus produced. 

Consider now the problem from the side of utility. The 
man who converts leather and other appropriate raw materials 
into a pair of shoes, increases the utility of the former, and, 
if the market is normal, increases their value. He has created 
value, and all men admit that he has a strict right thereto. 
The precise basis of this right we shall examine presently. 
Likewise, when men improve the quality of land by changing 
its form, thus increasing its utility and value, they are univer- 
sally acknowledged to have a right to the newly created value. 

Finally, there is that increase in land value with which we 
are directly concerned, and which is due to social action. 
Sometimes this social action is spoken of as if it meant merely 
an increase in the secial demand for land; but mere increase 
in demand is not usually the true cause of the increase in 
value, nor do men usually regard it as creating a right te the new 
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value. If increased demand were to be interpreted in this way, 
and if to it were given this moral significance, the increases in 
the value of hats, flour, or labor which follow a change of fashion 
or an addition to the number of purchasers, ought to go, not 
to the owners of these commodities, but to the buyers. In- 
creased demand is not, as a rule, the true cause of the increased 
value of land. In most cases it is a purely subjective factor 
which is itself occasioned by a change in the external relations 
between land and existing social institutions. This change is 
the objective factor in the situation, the proper cause of the 
increase in value, and the element by which we must ascertain 
the moral claims of social action as a producer of land values. 
As a result of the growth of a city, a piece of land that was 
formerly useful only for agriculture becomes desirable for a 
factory or a store. Men want it for such purposes now, where- 
as they wanted it heretofore only for crop raising. Its utility 
and its value have increased, but the increase is not due to 
any change in the form or quality ef the land like to that 
which takes place in leather which is converted into shoes. 
The new utility consists in the fact that previously latent uses 
of the land have become actual; and the cause of this con- 
version of potential into actual utility is the nearer approach 
of the city, and the consequent establishment of new relations 
between that piece of land and urban life and institutions. 
But these new relations have been established and created by 
society, in its corporate capacity through civil institutions and 
activities, and in its non-corporate capacity through the eco- 
nomic and “social” activities of groups and individuals. In 
this sense, then, society has created the increased land values. 
Has it, therefore, a strict right to the increase? a right so 
rigorous and exact that private appropriation of the socially 
created value is unjust. 

As we have just seen, men do not admit that mere pro- 
duction of value constitutes a title of ownership. Neither the 
monopolist who increases the value of cotton by restricting 
the supply, nor the pacemakers of fashion who increase the 
value of, say, a certain style of millinery, are regarded as 
possessing a moral right to the iacreased value. But the 
shoemaker is thought to have a just claim to the value which 
he adds to raw material when he makes a pair of shoes. 
Whence the difference? What is the precise basis of the 
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shoemaker’s right? It cannot be labor, for the cotton mo- 
' nopolist has labored in getting his corner on cotton. It is 
not even the fact that the labor of the former is socially use- 
ful, for this is merely a reason why men are wise in paying for 
something useful which they could not get otherwise. For the 
same reason they are equally wise when they pay the cotton 
monopolist for the artificial value which he has added to cot- 
ton. The fundamental question is: why is it reasonable for 
the shoemaker to require,why has he a right to require, pay- 
ment for the utilities that he produces? To which the funda- 
mental answer is: because he is morally and juridically equal 
with the men who want to use his products; because he has 
the same right as they of access on reasonable terms to the 
earth and the earth’s possibilities; and because, being thus 
equal, he is not obliged to subordinate himself to his fellows 
by becoming a mere instrument for their pleasure and welfare. 
To assume that he is obliged to produce socially useful things 
without remuneration, is to assume that all these propositions 
are false, that his life and personality and personal develop- 
ment are of no intrinsic importance, and that the material 
means to these ends may be denied him, except in so far as 
they are necessary to maintain him as an instrument of pro- 
duction. More briefly and summarily, the ultimate basis of 
the producer’s right to his product or its value, is the fact 
that this is the only reasonable method of effecting a proper 
distribution of the earth’s goods, of safeguarding the rights of 
the individual thereto, and of providing him with the means 
of life and personal development. The right does not rest 
upon the mere fact of value production or utility production. 

When the community, whether as a civil unit or as an ag- 
gregate of groups and individuals, produces land values, it is 
not on the same moral ground as the shoemaker. Its produc- 
tion of land values is indirect and incidental to its main ac- 
tivities and purposes. Land values are a by-product which 
does not require the community to devote a single moment of 
time ora single ounce of effort exclusively to their production. 
The activities whereof the land values are a by-product are 
already remunerated in the price paid to the wage-earner for 
his labor, the physician for his services, the manufacturer and 
the merchant for their wares, and the municipal corporation in 
the form of taxes. On what ground can the community set 
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up a claim in strict justice to the increased land values? Its 
members are not denied the means of living and self-develop- 
ment on reasonable terms; nor are they treated as mere in- 
struments to the welfare of the private owners who actually 
get the socially created land values, for they expend neither 
time nor labor in the interest of the latter directly. Their 
labor is precisely what it would be if land value did not in- . 
crease at all. Finally, community appropriation of the social 
value of land is not always the only reasonable method of 
distributing this value. If it is not known to the community, 
or cannot be established without wholesale violation or exist- 
ing rights, it is certainly not a reasonable method. The ut- 
most that can be maintained for the proposal is that if it were 
put into practice when a tract of land was occupied for the 
first time, it would be more generally fair and beneficial to all 
the members of the community than the system by which the 
private owner is permitted to take the social values. In that 
case, however, the moral claim of the community to these 
values would be based solely upon the ground that they do 
not belong to anybody by a title of strict justice, and that the 
community, as the first occupant of this res nullius (*‘ nobody’s 
property ”’) may rightly appropriate it for the benefit of all the 
people. Its claim is decidedly not founded upon the title of 
production. To the confident, persistent, and superficial asser- 
tion of the Georgeite that the community has a right to social 
land values because it has created them, we reply, first, that pro- 
duction does not always constitute a moral title to the product, 
and, second, that this particular and peculiar kind of production 
has no moral significance, and gives rise to no moral right. 
To sum up all the objections of Henry George against pri- 
vate landownership considered in this and the preceding arti- 
cles: The argument relating to first occupancy is valid only 
against the abuses of the institution, not against the institu- 
tion itself; the argument from labor as the only original title 
of property rests upon a faulty analysis, and is contradicted 
by other statements of its author; the argument based upon 
men’s equal rights to the use of land merely proves that pri- 
vate landownership does not bring about perfect justice, not 
that it is essentially unjust; and the argument concerning the 
social creation of and right to social land values, overlooks the 
fundamental justification of production as a title of ownership. 





AN ORDINATION IN ROME. 


BY EILEEN BUTLER. 


MeE are standing in the sunshine on the steps of 

Rome’s cathedral, the great basilica of St. John 

Lateran. The sky is of the every-day bright 

blue, crystal clear to the horizon, and against it 

ay stand out in valiant line upon the roof the giant 

statues that look out across the green Campagna to the Alban 

and Sabine hills. The air is full of the joyful sound of bells, 

first loudly clanging from out the midst of these triumphant 

statues; then mellow, golden, humming from the distant 

churches—a running, unbroken accompaniment to the bird’s 

spring songs. We linger a little in the piazza to drink in this 

sparkling elixir, and then enter the cathedral, where, from a 

gallery high above the choir, we are to watch the ordination 
of priests. 

A ceiling that looks as though it must be borne to earth 
by the very weight of its own gold; an apse adorned with 
twinkling, jewel-like mosaics on a golden ground; walls that 
alternate mellow fresco with faintly-tinted marble; a floor the 
inlay of which looks like precious stones, make the setting of 
this drama whose Author is divine, whose subject is the high- 
est dignity of man, whose lighting is the gold search-light of 
heaven, whose music is the prayer-song of the choir. It 
Opens on a venerable figure, almost spectral in its spirituality, 
vested in gold and white, mitre on head, seated before the 
altar (the Latin Patriarch of Constantinople, he is called—a 
title dating from Crusader times); and on the thirty Ordi- 
nandit who are being summoned by name to range themselves 
upon their knees before him. The Patriarch demands of him 
who is presenting them if they are worthy of the dignity of 
priesthood: ‘As werthy as the frailty of human nature will 
permit,” is the reply—for which the prelate renders thanks to 
God. But lest the judgment of a small minority might be 
mistaken, lest “affection or too favorable a prevention” might 
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mislead,a larger company must be consulted now. We of the 
congregation, we the mere lookers-on, we of the world which 
these young men have abandoned and renounced are asked to 
give our verdict of their worth. We are conjured to speak if 
we know anything against these lives that have ascended from 
our zone into an air too rare for us to breathe; but at the 
same time we are begged to bear in mind (and here the irony 
becomes complete) that human nature has its weaknesses. 

Ranged in rows of threes this white-robed company next 
has an admonition addressed it by the administrating prelate. 
Its members are to render themselves worthy of their high 
degree by a wisdom quite celestial, by deeds entirely pure, 
and by a justice that shall never fail. Their science and their 
works are to be such as to allow of their being numbered 
with the seventy, the ancients of the people—these young 
men—so that the Lord may not one day chastise him, the 
speaker, for admitting them into the sacred ministry nor them 
for being admitted; but, contrariwise, may recompense them. 

Thea follows the most important though momentary, most 
eloquent though silent, most mystical though external] action 
of the whole ceremony, that which is the matter of the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Orders—the Imposition of Hands. The candi- 
dates, ranged down the choir in a long single line, approach 
and kneel before the mitred prelate one by one. He stands 
and lays his hands in solemn silence for a moment on the 
head of each; and as they form again into their ranks the 
numerous assisting clergy pass behind the lines and in like 
manner impose their hands upon each head in turn. This 
done, the venerable figure at the altar, transfigured at this 
moment by a traveling ray of gold piercing the lofty windows, 
and all the clergy, ranged again in stalls, continue throughout 
the recitation of a prayer to hold their hands outstretched 
towards the new priests as though to cast a spell of ‘sanctity 
upon them. 

Again the long white line is formed down the whole length 
of the choir, and the slow approach made to the feet of the 
Patriarch enthroned before the altar. ‘‘ Receive the yoke of 
the Lord, for His yoke is sweet and His burden is light,” he 
says while crossing on the breast of each the stole that has 
till now been worn in the manner of deacons. Instinctively 
one’s thoughts turn to the patient oxen yoked in well-matched 
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pairs in the fields of the Campagna—the two heads bowed 
by the same weight, the work of both producing the same 
furrow, the close companionship allying them as_ brothers. 
Even so each of these souls is to be coupled and identified 
with Christ. Vesting each with a chasuble of gold and white, 
the prelate says: ‘‘ Receive the sacerdotal vestment that 
represents the warmth of charity”; and the Ordinandi form 
again in lines of threes before the altar. 

A prayer to the God “from whom proceeds all sanctifica- 
tion and who alone can give a veritable consecration and a 
perfect blessing” said, the Veni Creator is triumphantly en- 
toned; and for the third time, like a slow well-known refrain, 
the single line of figures treads the choir. This time the 
gift bestowed upon them at the altar is one which more than 
yokes them to the Godhead; it secures for them the very 
name that is the synonym for Christ—the name Anointed. 
With the blessed oil of catechumens the prelate traces on the 
up-turned hands of each the figure of a cross—praying the 
while that all that these hands bless may verily be blessed, all 
that they consecrate be sanctified. The rite performed, the 
hands of each are closed and tied together, too sacred to touch 
or to be touched by anything until they have first handled 
for an instant the host and chalice, which are next offered to 
each, 

From this moment the Mass proceeds without an interrup- 
tion, and with the voices of the thirty new-made priests united 
to the celebrants’. It is as though thirty gigantic fires, each © 
forcible enough to sheot its flames into the zenith, were 
thrown together. The whole earth is alight, its powerful bounds 
are overleapt, and heaven is a-blaze. Now is high heaven 
met upon an equal footing, and must perforce comply. The 
Immaculate Host and the Chalice of Salvation will be accepted 
as a sinful world’s peace-offering; humanity will become a 
partaker of the divinity of Him who vouchsafed to become a 
partaker of humanity; the blessing of the Sanctifier will rest 
upon the Sacrifice. A Sanctus is sent from earth worthy of 
being admitted to the heavenly choir; and the Miracle of 
miracles is wrought: by an adequate power. 

In the next scene we look down upon a sanctuary thronged 
by a white-robed crowd, sought out and played on by the 
gold search-light from the skies as they come trooping, troop- 
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ing, trooping to the altar steps—row after row interminable. 
It is the moment of the Communion of the deacons, the sub- 
deacons, all those that have received the minor orders—some 
two hundred all told. 

And now for the last time the gradual refrain is taken up— 
the slow advance in single file is made upon the altar. The final 
gift, the gift that will make of these young men “ the ancients 
of the people” is proferred now. ‘‘ Receive the Holy Ghost,” 
the Patriarch says, imposing hands upon them: ‘‘ whose sins 
you shall forgive they are forgiven them, and whose sins you 
shall retain they are retained.” 

With the promise of obedience given to the prelate who holds 
the hands of each new priest paternally in his own, and the 
farewell kiss of peace received from him, the ceremony ends. 

The stirring drama over, crowds are waiting at the entrance 
of the chapel, to which the long procession has retired, to greet 
the dramatis persone as they emerge—their former selves again, 
yet also and for evermore the characters they have been per- 
sonating—sacerdotes in aternum. One by one the young priests 
hurry out, their white and golden vestments fluttering in their 
haste, their faces radiant as they sight a well-known counte- 
nance, among the expectant groups. Parents, relatives, friends, 
priests whose distant ordination-day this festival recalls, peas- 
ants, old and young, crowd to kiss the consecrated hands and 
to receive the blessing that is given by a smile that w#// assert 
itself—a smile of sheerest gaiety—albeit it is accompanied. by 
the solemn sign. ‘‘ Datemi la benedizione, padre mio,’’ quavers 
a white-haired peasant of one young enough to be his grand- 
son; an abbot, aged and infirm, kneels for the benediction of 
his spiritual son; a little sister embraces with emotion she 
would fain conceal, her now transformed brother; a widowed 
mother kneels before her consecrated son, and over the bowed 
head that wears mourning for his father, the young priest 
makes the sign of his first blessing. 


Monte Cassino, the most ancient of Benedictine monasteries, 
wrecked by earthquake, sacked by barbarian, but now set 
firmly on its mountain-top—high up above the plain, above 
many a lesser peak, above the noise and bustle of the world 
—gives us, as the drop-scene of this day’s spectacle, its incom- 
parable view. Waking, one finds the sparsely-furnished bed- 
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room of the little Guest House flooded with pale light and 
sweet with song-birds’ notes—the dawn, of course, receiving 
its accustomed salutation? But no, the light is from the moon, 
and the singing is from nightingales. The far-down plain 
(where we of the world should be by rights) is hidden by a 
mist, and shut out from the scene to which we have, by some 
misunderstanding, been caught up. “Trill, trill, trill! Chirp, 
chirp, chirp!” goes the nightingale from his silvered olive-tree, 
at the top of his voice and to his heart’s content, because no 
human being is listening (the wonder is his thrilling note does 
not compel his day-brothers to awake and come to see what 
has so set him off, for surely it is something very good?), 
* Chirp, chirp!” replies his understanding comrade from some 
distance off (is it that inky-black stone pine or that slow- 
swaying cypress-tree that is his perch?). Assuredly we have 
no business here on equal footing with this very riot of 
amassed gray peaks: we have intruded on the conclave of 
these grand old mountain-deities, we look upon their faces, 
we hear their whispered consultations in the breeze—we, who 
should be with all the rest of earth excluded by the veil which 
canopies the plain. But the drop-scene is in keeping with 
the drama that has gone before, 
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STATE SUPPORT OF PARISH SCHOOLS. 


BY MICHAEL HENRY LUCEY, Pu.D, 


HE period to be treated in this article is in many 
respects one of the most important in the entire 
history of the parish schools of New York City. 
It is a period during which the state extended 
its support in a definite, systematic way, not 

sly ‘to the Catholic schools, but likewise to all the other 
church schools which then existed in the city. In view of the 
oft-repeated discussion of the advisability of state support of 
parish schools this period is worthy of study by all who are 
interested in this most vital problem. 

It is well to recall that the experiment of state support of 
church schools has been tried for a number of years in New 
York City; that during this period the schools of various 
charitable and religious organizations existed side by side with 
those of the Public School Society; that the schools were 
recognized by the state, and that they were supported in large 
part by contributions from the state school funds. 

In this article we shall consider how this condition of af- 
fairs was brought about; how the plan worked; and, finally, 
why it was abolished. 

New York City was then small; the schools were few in 
number, but the principles involved in the question of state 
support were all present. On this small stage we shall watch 
the drama being enacted. And perhaps we shall come to an 
understanding of the problem better than if the stage were 
larger, and the actors more numerous. 

In this discussion particular attention will be paid te the 
relation of the parish schools to the schools of the Free School 
Society, later known as the Public School Society, as the lat- 
ter were the nearest representatives which then existed of the 
public schools of to-day. This,in turn, will necessitate a brief 
sketch of the origin, the aims, and the early history of the 
Society. 

Early in 1805 a number of public-spirited men, moved by 
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the desire to provide suitable accommodations for the large 
number of children not connected with any religious denomi- 
nation, and attending no school, met in the house of Mr. John 
Murray, in Pearl Street. Twelve attended the meeting, at 
which it was decided to establish a school modeled on the Free 
School, which an association of ladies, members of the Society 
of Friends, had been conducting for girls since 1802. A com- 
mittee appointed to devise ways and means recommended that 
an application be made to the Legislature for an act of in- 
corporation. 

In the memorial it is stated that the petitioners have viewed 
with painful anxiety the multiplied evils which have accrued 
to the city from the neglected education of the children of the 
poor. They alluded more particularly to the class of children 
who did not belong to, and were not provided for by, any reli- 
gious society; and who, therefore, did not partake of the ad- 
vantages arising from the different church schools. 

The Legislature, in acting favorably on this appeal, clearly 
recognized the place of the parish schools and placed limits to 
the scepe of the future work of the petitioners. This recog- 
nition is shown in the act of incorporation, which is entitled 
‘An Act to incorporate the Society instituted in the City of 
New York for the Establishment of a Free School for the 
Education of Poor Children who are not provided for by any 
religious society.” That the founders of the Society likewise 
recognized the work of the church schools is clearly evidenced 
in an address which was issued by them to the public on May 
18, In this address the trustees pay tribute to the spirit of 
charity and zeal shown by the various religious associations 
in providing means for the education of such poor children as 
belonged to their respective societies. 


This Society. [the Trustees say], as will appear from its 
name, interferes with no existing institution, since children 
already provided with the means of education, or attracted to 
any other Society, will not come under its care. Humble 
gleaners in the wide field of benevolence, the members of this 
Association seek such objects only as are left by those who 
have gone before, or are fellow laborers with them in the 
great work of Charity. They, therefore, look with confidence 
for the encouragement and support of the affluent and char- 
itable of every denomination of Christians. 
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Funds were slow in coming in, and a full year elapsed 
before the first school was opened. This school, which was 
situated in a small house on Banker Street, was opened May 
12, 1806, under the direction of Mr. William Smith, who at 
once introduced the Lancasterian method of instruction. The 
number of pupils rapidly increased, and the trustees petitioned 
the Common Council for aid in extending its work. The Coun- 
cil granted them a building for school purposes, and a little 
later donated four thousand dollars toward erecting a new 
building, and an additional thousand dollars a year until such 
time as aid could be secured from the school fund of the 
state. 

This school fund was the result of an act passed April 2, 
1805, entitled, ‘An Act to raise a fund for the encouragement 
of the Common Schools.” It provided that the net proceeds of 
five hundred thousand acres of vacant and unappropriated land, 
which were to be sold, should be set aside as a permanent 
fund for the support of the common schools. The third sec- 
tion of the act directed the Comptroller to loan the money at 
six per cent until the annual interest arising from the fund 
amounted to $50,000, after which the interest annually arising 
should be distributed and applied for the support of the com- 
mon schools in such a manner as the Legislature might direct. 

In 1812 the interest arising from the fund had reached the 
required amount, and on June 19 the Legislature passed an act 
for the establishment of common schools for the state, and in- 
dicated how the public school money was to be distributed. 

Again the question arose as to the proper disposition of 
the public money in New York City. But this time the ques- 
tion was of more importance than it had been on the former 
occasion. The state had now at its disposal a fund from which 
it could annually aid the common schools within its borders. 
Were the church schools to share in the increasing prosperity, 
or were they to be left to their own resdurces? There was 
some hesitation on the part of the public officials. On Febru- 
ary 8, 1813, Garret Gilbert, the Clerk of the City, received 
notice from Gideon Hawley, State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, that the interest of the School Fund was ready for 
distribution, but that New York City’s share would be with- 
held until the Legislature specifically indicated how the dis- 
tribution was to be made. 
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The Legislature settled the matter by definitely recogniz- 
ing the church schools as entitled to their pro rata share. The 
act provided that a commission of five members, appointed by 
the Mayor and the Common Council, should pay the city’s 
share of the fund to the Trustees of the Free School Society, 
to the trustees of the Orphan Asylum Society, the Society for 
the Economical School, the African Free School, and to the 
trustees of such incorporated and religious societies as sup- 
ported charity schools. The distribution was to be made to 
each school in proportion to the average number of children 
between the ages of four and fifteen years who had been 
taught there in the year preceding such distribution, free of 
expense. 

By this act, therefore, the schools of the Free School So- 
ciety and the parish schools were placed on an equality be- 
fore the law. 

The church schools now having become an integral part 
of the state system of education, laws for their administraticn 
became necessary. The act mentioned above provided that 
the trustees or treasurers of the various religious societies, 
whose schools came under the law, were to be inspectors of 
the schools of their respective societies, and further provided 
that the aforesaid trustees were to possess the like powers and 
perform the like duties relative to their respective schools as 
the inspectors of the common schools of the state. 

By referring to the school law, as enacted at this time, we 
may note the powers and duties which the state now con- 
ferred on the trustees of the church schools. They were re- 
quired to examine teachers, and to approve or disapprove of 
the same; to visit their schools quarterly or oftener; and to 
note the proficiency of the scholars, and the good order and 
regularity of the same. They were likewise required to report 
to the Commissioners of Education, on the attendance of pu- 
pils, the amount of the state fund received, and the manner of 
expending it. The Commissioners in turn were required to 
transmit the report to the City Clerk, who forwarded it to the 
State Superintendent of Schools. 

Under these enactments, which continued in operation for 
twelve years, St. Peter’s School, and later St. Patrick’s, were 
annually paid their gro rata share of the school fund. Their 
trustees acted as public school officials in examining teachers, 
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in visiting and inspecting schools, and in reporting to the cen- 
tral board of education. In 1814, the first year in which aid 
was received under the new arrangement, the trustees of St. 
Peter’s School reported the attendance to be 486 students, and 
they received $1,861.73. A fuller account of the receipt of 
state money will be given later. 

At this time the church schools and those of the Free 
School Society were on a par, but we may note that the lat- 
ter Society was gradually seeking to widen the scope of its 
influence. Entering the educational field. as ‘‘humble glean- 
ers,” they soon began to cast covetous eyes on the ripening 
harvest. 

The. first step was taken by the Society as early as 1808, 
when authority was obtained from the Legislature to extend 
its powers to all children who should be the proper objects of 
a gratuitous education. Thus far, however, no direct attempt 
had been made to encroach on the work of the church schools, 
But in 1813 a policy was adopted which loeked apparently to 
the disbandment of the church schools and the monopoly of 
the field by the Free School Society. 

Early in 1813 the trustees resolved to set aside the after- 
noon of Tuesday in each week for the purpose of instructing 
the children in the principles of the Christian religion, and 
they further resolved to invite the several churches to which 
the children belonged to send suitable persons to instruct 
them. In this way it was sought to render the church schools 
unnecessary, first by giving the children the usual school train- 
ing, and secondly by giving members of each denomination 
opportunity to instruct their children in the doctrines of the 
religion which they professed. 

As a matter of fact the trustees of the Presbyterian schools, 
on receiving an assurance from the Free School Society that 
their children would enjoy the same privileges, literary and re- 
ligious, which they had enjoyed among themselves, relinquished 
their portion of the state fund, to which they were entitled, 
and disbanded their school. While the Catholics appear to 
have taken no official action in the matter, the mevement evi- 
dently did not appeal to them, only 9 children of the Roman 
Catholic Faith being mentioned in the report of the Free School 
Society for 1814, as against 277 Presbyterians, 186 Episcopal- 
ians, 172 Methodists, 119 Baptists, and 41 Dutch Reformed. 
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The next move of the Free School Society to increase its 
power was made four years later. In 1817 the trustees found 
that they had an unexpended balance in the treasury. They 
wished to use this surplus in erecting a new building, but 
were forbidden by the school law of 1813, which specifically 
provided that the funds received from the state should be used 
for teachers’ salaries, and for no other purpose whatsoever. 
Nothing daunted, however, the trustees applied for, and ob- 
tained the passage of a special law permitting them to expend 
any surplus in the erection of new buildings, or in the educa- 
tion of masters according to the Lancasterian plan. 

The way to special favors thus being pointed out, it was 
not long before another society sought the same relief. Un- 
fortunately for the church schools, it was one of their number 
which thus sought to follow in the steps of the Free School 
Society. Unfortunate, because it was this action which marked 
the beginning of the end of the support of church schools by 
the state. 

Early in 1820 the Bethel Baptist Church, on Delancey 
Street, opened a school in the basement of the church build- 
ing, and in accordance with the act of 1813, it was admitted 
to participation in the State School Fund. Two years later 
the church, through its able and energetic pastor, appealed to 
the Legislature and secured the same privileges in the matter 
of expending the surplus of the state fund as had already 
been granted to the Free School Society. 

The trustees of the Free School Society viewed with alarm 
this action of the Legislature, and it was not long before the 
plans of the Society and those of the Bethel Baptist Church 
clashed. The Rev. Mr. Chase, the pastor of the Bethel 
Church, determined to erect a second school with the aid of 
the state funds, as he was authorized to do, and accordingly 
purchased lots in the vicinity of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. News 
of this intention having reached the trustees of the Free School 
Society, they adopted a resolution directing the purchase of 
lots likewise in the vicinity of the cathedral, and appointing a 
committee to prepare plans for a school building. Against 
this act the trustees of the Bethel Free School protested, say - 
ing that it was an improper interference with their plans. To 
this the trustees of the Free School Society replied that they 
had for some time contemplated the erection of a school build- 
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ing in the proposed territory. In addition to this the Society 
adopted a resolution deploring the act of the Legislature giv- 
ing special privileges to the Bethel Baptist Church, as calcu- 
lated to divert a large portion of the common school fund 
from the objects for which it was established, and to apply 
the same to the purpose of private and sectarian interests. 

The trustees, however, did not rest content with this reso- 
lution, but determined to do all in their power to secure the 
tepeal of the obnoxious measure. A memorial was accordingly 
prepared in which the trustees stated their case. They asked 
why a right had been given to one religious society which 
had not been given to another. They called (attention to the 
fact that all other religious denominations were compelled by 
law to exhaust all the funds which came into their hands for 
the purpose of instruction, while to this particular society was 
given an opportunity to dispose of the state funds for other 
purposes than the early education of the children of the 
poor. : 

The Legislature of the year 1823 took no action on the 
matter other than the passage of a resolution calling on the 
superintendent of common schools for a detailed report of the 
expenditure of the school money and the manner of its appro- 
priation by the different societies receiving it. 

In accordance with the provisions of the above act the 
Board of Trustees of St. Patrick’s Cathedral and St. Peter’s 
Church submitted a report to the superintendent of common 
schools on June 4, 1824. In this report the history of the 
schools is traced, and an accounting is given of all the public 
money received and the manner of its expenditure. The total 
amount received by the two Catholic free schools from the 
first year, 1806, up to 1823, the year of the investigation, 
was $18,957.98, while the actual amount paid out in teachers’ 
salaries during that time was $28,800. During this period one 
building had been erected to house the school attached to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, at a cost of $3,200, but it had been paid 
for from the proceeds of a sermon preached for the benefit of 
the school, from a legacy left to the school, and from the 
funds of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

There were ugly rumors in circulation with reference to 
the disposal of the state fund by one of the Protestant 
churches, but the breath of scandal did not touch the Catho- 
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lic schools. In fact the Catholic school authorities and the 
trustees of the Free School Society had always been, and 
were still on the best of terms. One or two incidents will 
serve to illustrate this spirit of harmony. 

Early in 1818 the trustees of the Free School Society ap- 
pointed a committee to correspond with the British and For- 
eign School Society with reference to the selection of an ex- 
perienced Lancasterian teacher, one who understood the system 
thoroughly, and was competent to teach it in its most perfect 
form. A salary of $800 was offered and, in addition, the So- 
ciety agreed to pay the expenses of the passage. 

Mr. Charles Picton, the gentleman agreed upon, arrived 
during the summer, and was appointed to take charge of a 
school then being erected in Rivington Street. As the build- 
ing would not be ready until the next May the trustees of 
St. Peter’s School took advantage of this circumstance to re- 
quest that in the meantime Mr. Picton be allowed to organize 
their school on the new plan. The request was granted, Mr. 
Picton’s salary, of course, being paid by the Catholic school 
authorities. 

The teachers of the two Catholic free schools are likewise 
on record as visiting the schools of the Free School Society; 
and when Mr. Lancaster himself arrived in New York, in 
December, 1818, for the purpose of advocating his system, he 
found it already established not only in the schools of the 
Free School Society, but also in the Catholic Free Schools. 

These incidents not only throw light on the relations be- 
tween the Catholic school authorities and the Free School 
Society, but likewise indicate that the curriculum of the 
parish schools was very much of the same character as that 
of the schools of the Free School Society. In fact, this has 
been characteristic of the parish schools from the beginning. 
The Church has made no effort to differentiate the work of 
teaching purely secular studies from that of the other schools. 
The drift has been rather the other way. 

In 1824 the trustees of the Free School Society again ap- 
pealed to the Legislature for the repeal of the objectionable 
act granting special privileges to the Bethel Free School. They 
petitioned that the law be so amended as to prohibit the 
religious societies in the City from drawing from the common 
school fund for any other than the poor children of the mem- 
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bers of their own societies, or of those who regularly wor- 
shipped with them. 

Up to this time the trustees of the Catholic schools had 
taken no part in the controversy. Even the measure now 
proposed by the trustees of the Free School Society did not 
move them. After all, the proposed measure did not vitally 
affect their interests, and if it would put a stop to the abuses 
brought out in the investigation of one or two of the other 
church schools, it ought not to be opposed. 

However, they were soon moved to action on the receipt 
of the news that the committee of the assembly to which the 
whole matter had been referred had submitted a report which 
was decidedly hostile to the interests of the church schools. 
The committee stated that while they were opposed to the 
payment of funds of church schools, they were not certain 
that it would be wise or expedient to exclude such schools 
from participation in the fund at that time. 

This hostile note roused the Catholic school authorities to 
action. A letter was written to Mr. John Moore, one of the 
representatives of the city in the State Legislature, in which 
they stated their opposition to the proposed measure. They 
considered it neither wise nor liberal, as children who were 
made to commence their daily exercises by prayer were not, 
in their opinion, likely, from that circumstance, to be worse 
citizens than those who did not follow that practice. They 
feared that the repeal of the existing law would impair the 
efficiency of their schools by compelling them to employ less 
capable teachers. The Rev. Mr. Power likewise went to Al- 
bany in order to attend to the matter personally. 

The Legislature adjourned without enacting any law ‘on 
the subject, but an extra session was convened on November 
2, 1824, at which the matter was taken up. The members of 
the Legislature, after a full hearing to all concerned, decided 
to refer the whole matter to the Common Council of the 
City of New York, and on November I9 passed an act relating 
to the common schools in the City of New York. By the 
provisions of this act the corporation of the City of New York, 
in Common Council assembled, were empowered to designate, 
at least once in three years, the institutions or schools which 
were to receive the school money. 

The Common Council referred the section of the law men- 
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tioned above to its law committee. The trustees of St. Pat- 
rick’s and St. Peter’s Schools, together with the trustees of 
the Methodist, the Reformed Dutch and the other church 
schools, submitted petitions to the Common Council, asking 
for a continuance of the apportionment to their respective 
schools. These petitions were likewise referred to the Law 
Committee. This Committee now gave a public hearing to 
the representatives of the various schools. 

Unfortunately, at this period, so mementous for the present 
and future of Catholic schools, Catholicity was without a leader 
to plead its cause. At the time the proposed measure was 
before the Legislature the hand of death was already laid on 
the faithful bishop, the Right Rev. John Connolly. Coming 
to New York at the age of seventy years he found the work 
much different from the quiet life at Rome. Having only four 
priests for his entire diocese, which comprised not only the 
city, but likewise the entire State of New York, together with 
the eastern part of New Jersey, he was compelled to fulfill the 
ordinary duties of a parish priest, in addition to his episcopal 
functions. But the good bishop was indefatigable in his labors, 
at times undertaking journeys to the distant missions of his 
diocese, and at others visiting the sick in his own city, and 
paying occasional visits to the schools. 

But this active, laborious life, so different from the cloistered 
days of Rome, gradually wore him out. In the autumn of 
1824 his strength gave way, but he labored on. In November of 
the same year his burdens were increased by the death of two of 
his fellow-laborers and friends, the Rev. Messrs. O'Gorman and 
Bulger. He, himself, soon followed, and while the strife over 
the school question was going on, he was laid to rest in the 
quiet of his cathedral in Mott Street. 

Notwithstanding the absence of an active, aggressive Catho- 
lic leader, the rights of the church schools were ably defended 
by the pastors of the various Protestant churches. The most 
active and zealous advocate of the continuation of state sup- 
port were the Messrs. Chase, Wainwright, Milnor, and Ander- 
son, representing the Dutch, Baptist and Episcopal Churches. 
It was these gentlemen, Protestants all, who were in the fore- 
front of the fight for the church schools, and not the Catho- 
lics. 

It was pointed out to the Law Committee that the charity 
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schools were of long standing, and had, in times past, received 
the fostering care of the Legislature; that the children who 
attended them had received the branches of a plain ordinary 
education, with little or no difference as to the efficiency when 
compared with the other institutions, and in support of this 
the church officials offered to submit them to a fair examina- 
tion. In addition to this the children also received the ad- 
vantages of religious instruction. In view of the stand taken 
by many non-Catholics to-day, with regard to religious in- 
struction the arguments put forward in its behalf at this time 
are of interest: 


On the latter subject it is urged in the first place, [says the 
report of the Law Committee] by the advocates of the 
churches, that for this they receive no compensation; and in 
the second, that religion is the best and only foundation of all 
private happiness, of all sound morality, and of all capacity 
for public usefulness ; and in answer to the charge of efforts 
on their part to promote sectarian influence they deny that 
such is their intended object; and they further reply and ex- 
plain, that religion cannot exist but according to some speci- 
fied form and system; that no religious sentiment can be 
advanced except of the most general nature about which pro- 
fessing Christians wlll not differ, and that the objection would 
exclude all practical religious instruction whatsoever, since 
religion must be presented in some definite shape, or it can 
hardly find access to the heart, and become influential on the 
conduct. And it has in turn been argued ‘‘ Show me a man 
of no sect and I will show you a man of no religion,’’ and that 
it is better to have a community of conscientious sectarians 
than a community of nothingarians.’’ 


The opponents of the church schools were no less active. 
They contended that the churches ought not to participate in 
the fund because it would be a violation of that rule of civil 
policy admitted to be prevalent, which forbade all connection 
between matters of church and those of state; that the fund 
was raised by tax, and to devote any portion of it, so that 
by any possibility it might be turned into sectarian channels, 
would be to compel one portion of the community, without its 
consent, to become the supporters of the religious opinions of 
others. 

The Committee, after listening to both sides, reported to 
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the Council that, while personally in favor of having the well 
organized churches and religious societies in the city partici- 
pate in the fund as before; yet, owing to the established politi- 
cal and constitutional doctrines which had a bearing on the 
case, and the habits and modes of thinking of the constituents 
at large of the Board, they were constrained to recommend 
the distribution of the fund for civil purposes only, as contra- 
distinguished from those of a religious or sectarian description. 

An ordinance was accordingly submitted, the first section 
of which provided that the schools of societies which should 
be entitled to receive any of “the common school fund were 
the Free School Society of New York, the Mechanics Society, 
the Orphan Asylum Society, and the trustees of the African 
Free Schools. 

Mr. Philip Hone moved to amend by providing that the 
church schools be included on the condition that they were 
not to receive pay for any scholars except those whose par- 
ents or guardians were in the habit of attending their respec- 
tive places of worship. 

This amendment was defeated, and the bill, as originally 
reported, was passed. This ended the state support of parish 
schools, 

As a result of this struggle practically the whole of the 
city’s share of the common school fund was turned over to the 
semi-public association, the Free School Society, later known 
as the Public School Society. 

In the next article we shall trace the efforts of the Catho- 
lics, led by their great Archbishop, John Hughes, to put an 
end to this unjust condition of affairs, and to have their schools 
again receive their proportionate share of the common school 
fund. 








FATHER GAFFREY’S ADVENTURE. 


BY RICHARD A. O'BRIEN, §.J. 


HE good people of Frederick Valley would laugh 
you out of countenance to-day if you said you 
were afraid of meeting with wild-cats there in 
the mountains. Wild-cats! They never even 

Sees «heard of such creatures, nonsense,—some boy’s 
story! But were you to travel on through the hills them- 
selves, sipping now and again the cool spring water, catching 
it as it bursts from mossy, fern-covered rocks; and should 
you be lucky enough to come across some old mountaineer, 
who had grown up like a sapling there along with the forest 
oaks, he would tell you how, long ago in the ante-bellum 
days, those selfsame hills were indeed a favorite haunt of the 
sly and treacherous catamount. He might even show you, 
with an old warrior’s pardonable pride, the rusty flint lock 
with which he and his father before him had guarded their 
cabin in winter from the stealthy savagery of these beasts. 

Father Gaffrey was such an ancient mountaineer, as old as 
the oldest and as brave as the bravest. He had grown to love 
those sun-kissed hills, to love their frozen bleakness. Not in- 
deed, because his own hearth-fire burned amongst them, for 
he lived in the valley land, but by sheer reason of the human 
hearts and souls there amongst those silent hills. They were 
his sheep and he their shepherd. Though four score and 
seven winters had snowed upon his venerable head and dug 
deep furrows in his cheeks, yet his eye was as bright as of 
old, and flashed brighter as the light of other days shone 
through them. Gathering us close about him, the dear old 
priest began :— 

In those days, my dears, the winters were longer and 
harder than now. At times the mountain passes were choked 
up, and traveling, at best always difficult, became perilous. 
A single slip on the part of the horse might mean a disas- 
trous fall. God alone knows how such accidents did not 
more often occur on those mouatain journeys. But His work 
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was at stake and His abiding protection overshadowed me. 
But if traveling was dangerous at mid-day, in broad day- 
light, what do you think it must have been like at dead of 
night, on those mountains, with thick forests and impassable 
roads stretching for miles between you and the next cabin? 
A sick-call at night meant the risking of one’s life. Not the 
least important, and by all means the grimmest feature of 
those winter rides, was the abiding dread of the wild-cat, or 
as we used to call them in those days, the catamount. These 
creatures were as sly and savage, though luckily not as brave, 
as tigers. In summer they skulked in the deeps of the woods 
and finding there abundance of smaller game to prey upon, 
rarely showed the tip of their noses. The cold and hunger 
of winter, however, drove them from their hiding places and, 
not unfrequently, forced them to display a bravery not native 
to them. Their usual method of attack was to lie crouched on 
the limb of a tree from where they would spring, or rather, 
drop suddenly upon their unsuspecting victim as it passed. 
To be sure, as a rule they feared to attack a man, but it was 
prudent for one to travel armed in winter. Several of my 
men had had encounters desperate enough with these hunger- 
crazed beasts. One poor fellow, may the Lord have mercy 
on his soul, lost a leg from the vicious bites of a catamount. 
In consequence of this general fear I usually went armed when 
the snow lay on the ground. Though on more than one occa- 
sion I had heard their bickerings and snarls through the woods, 
I had never come up with one of the beasts in the open. In 
fact I had about reached the pass of flattering myself that I 
was a hunter dreaded by catamounts. Ah, me! How my 
pride was soon to be humbled! My turn came, and most un- 
expectedly. 

It was late in the winter of ’51. The weather was crisp 
and bright, the kind of February day that sends every drop 
of sluggish blood pulsing through your veins. I had been out 
on the trail for well nigh a week, going from cabin to cabin, 
administering the sacraments through the mountains, hearing 
confessions, and in a hundred ways endeavoring to bring the 
sunshine of God’s peace and love into aching and lonely 
hearts. But now at last my thoughts were turning homeward 
toward the comfortable valley. Truth to tell, I was exhausted 
after the week’s round. A couple of miles of the descent lay 
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behind me. How good it felt to be going home at last! 
When suddenly I remembered that I had forgotten to visit a 
cabin away up on the crest of the mountain—Pat Doonan’s. 
My heart, shame to confess it, sank at the thought. What? 
turn back and spend another weary two hours in climbing 
that rough mountain side! The very thought was pain to 
tired and worn out limbs. My horse clearly shared the same 
feelings and kept persistently pointing his nose toward the 
valley. But God’s work was at stake, so there was nothing 
for it but to turn and climb. A heavy snow had fallen the 
previous night. The mountains lay sheeted and silent. Leav- 
ing the friendly cabin that was sheltering me, and refusing 
the offer of a gun, saying it would prove a cumbrous thing 
on the steep climb, I struck out across the ups and downs of 
the hills, making straight for Pat Doonan’s shanty. 

It was a stiff ride, over fallen and rotted stumps and 
prickly undergrowth, rising with the hills and falling again 
with the valleys through silence unbroken save by caw of 
crow or the metallic chirp of snow birds as they flitted in 
the underbrush. How merrily they skipped from bush to 
bush, twitching their white tail-feathers and seeming to relish 
the new-fallen snow. I could not but think of the sweet Saint 
of Assisi, who used to call the birds ‘Francis’ little brothers,” 
so great was his love for all of God’s creatures. 

At length a familiar wall of field stones, such as the good 
people of Frederick Valley build to this day for their fences, 
warned me that Pat’s cabin was near. I jogged on a bit 
faster, thinking of my last visit to the place, which had been 
the pleasantest sort of one. They were lovable people, Pat 
and his wife, Nance, and their little boy and girl, the kind of 
people who suffered much in silence, loved God and kept joy- 
ful by their holy Faith. Pat had come over from the Old Sod 
during the great famine, and like many another Irish lad, had 
seen hard times here too before he found an asylum among 
the peaceful hills of Maryland. As I rode up I was disap- 
pointed at finding the shutters closed and no sign of life about 
the place. 

“Hello, Pat,” I shouted, “come to the front, man, and 
welcome an old friend!” But my voice evoked no answer 
from the bare walls of the shanty. Even “‘ Blarney,” the mon- 
grel, was missing. The thought of those two dreary, wasted 
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hours rose up before me with pain, and my heart sank again. 
I might have been far better away and nearer home. Besides, 
it was growing much colder and the wind was biting. 

“It’s queer,” thought I, “‘ yet the place doesn’t really look 
deserted; there’s a chicken. They surely can’t have moved.” 
Just then a faint wreath of smoke curled up from the chimney. 
This was encouraging. ‘‘ Well, it’s not so bad after all; some- 
body has been here lately,” said I to myself relieved; for as 
I jumped from the saddle, the sun shot its fast fainting rays 
from beneath a pile of jagged clouds. 

I walked up to the door. It was bolted fast. I tried the 
windows, but they were bolted too, all but one in the back 
of the house, facing the West. This was partly open. Walk- 
ing up to it, I peered in, expecting perhaps to catch Pat or 
Nance napping. But horror of horrors! what a sight met my 
eyes! The first small room, the kitchen, was empty. Not so 
the adjoining one, for there on the table stood a huge cata- 
mount, with jaws wide open and teeth glistening white. Beside 
the monster lay remnants of hair andcloth. In the increasing 
dusk no more could be distinguished. The yellow glare of the 
sinking sun lit up the room with a weird and feeble light, and 
in the waning glow there stood the ferocious creature defiant ! 
Our eyes met: for an instant; those fixed and fearful] eyes held 
mine, their horrid glare turning nerve and muscle into stone. 
Too horrified to move, I stood rooted to the spot. But if 
limbs were powerless, my brain was werking fast and furious, 
flashing into realization the secret of the dreadful sight. I 
understood all: the beast had entered by that very half- 
opened window, had crept stealthily along, leaped upon the 
inmates and done his deadly work. The were the shreds of 
clothing and matted hair. The ghastly scene for a moment 
overpowered me; then suddenly realizing my own danger, I 
nerved myself to desperation. Away from the accursed win- 
dow I sprang, leaped into the saddle, and dug my heels into 
my horse’s flanks. Through the woods I fiew, hair on end, 
eyes bulging from their sockets, and an icy grip on my heart. 
I dared not turn round lest the glare of those green eyes 
should be seen in close pursuit. My brain reeled, between 
my chattering teeth my tongue grew suddenly dry and stiff, 
and the pounding of my heart was like to break my breast 


asunder. Every turn in the road, every overhanging branch, 
VOL. XCIII.—33 
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every protruding snow-covered rock had its own heart quake. 
At each I dreaded being again confronted by those terrible 
green-glaring eyes. My horse shied at a fallen log, and my 
heart strings all but cracked. A rustling among the snow- 
laden branches sent the hot blood bolting to my temples with 
a thud, but it was merely a sudden gust of wind playing on 
the mountain-top. There was no slackening—it was life or 
death, with odds on the latter. How long this lasted I do 
not know. It could not have been long, though it seemed 
an interminable time tome. But suddenly as Icame around a 
turn in the road, I heard a rustling of the hard, crisp under- 
growth some yards ahead of me, the moving of some living 
creature there—I could indistinctly see through the deepening 
gloom the parting of the snowy bushes. I clutched my 
horses’s neck in terror, sure that the sly beast had at last 
caught up with me and passed on, and was now preparing 
to make a fatal spring at me. I breathed a fervent prayer, 
for my time was short. A shout rang out ahead: 

“Hello there! what’s the hurry? sure, you'll kill your nag, 
my man!” 

And almost at my horse’s head, as I hastily reined in, a 
woodsman stepped out of the thicket. The sight of a gun 
slung across his broad shoulders was a tonic to shattered 
nerves. 

“Thank God I’ve met you—met somebody !”’ I cried, jerk- 
ing up to a standstill, ‘‘ but watch out for that beast; its after 
me!” 

In my excitement I failed to recognize a familiar face—Pat 
Doonan’s own. 

‘* Begorra, ’tis Father Gaffrey himself! But sure, yer rivrince 
is mighty disthurbed about somethin’. The baste? not a one 
do I see!” 

“Ah, my poor man,” I cried, ‘‘it’s a terrible thing that’s 
happened. While you’ve been away in the woods, a savage 
catamount got into your house and God only knows what 
awful damage it has done you. Poor Nance, poor Nance! I’m 
afraid she’s been killed, Pat!” 

And so with what little breath I had left in me, I told 
Pat the dreadful story in quick, broken gasps; how I had my- 
self seen the monster with shreds of clothing and hair on the 
floor, and had fled in terror for my life. ‘‘ Quick, my lad,” 
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I cried, “run over to Mike Barry’s and Dan Flannigan’s 
and get guns and dogs out at once. God knows it’s too late 
already!” 

There was a queer light in Pat Doonan’s eye and a pecu- 
liar twitch to the corners of his mouth as I panted out my 
story. I was in a sorry mood to be trifled with and was at a 
loss, besides, to account for Pat’s stolid indifference to the loss 
he had sustained. I was both puzzled and angry. Pat seemed 
suddenly to realize my mood, for his ruddy, weather-beaten 
old face grew serious as I finished and the odd light died out 
of his eyes as he said: 

** Father, you’re not feelin’ well wala sure then you’d 
ought to be afther takin’ a little somethin’ just to warrum ye 
up.” 

“No, Pat, not a drop till you get the men together. 
Quick, my boy, quick!” 

“But sure that’s jist what I’m afther a-tellin’ yer rivrince 
—sure then, the thing’s all a humbug!” And here Pat burst 
out laughing, loud and long. ‘‘ Ha—ha—ha! ha—ha—ha—ha! 
Begobs an’ it was only a stuffed catamount yer rivrince saw 
on that table! ” 

“A w-h-a-t ?” I gasped. 

‘*Sure, Father Gaffrey. ’twas that an’ nothin’ more. Sure 
didn’t me an’ Jack Flynn shoot a treminjous big wild-cat 
three weeks ago come Friday. Nance an’ me have been stuffin’ 
the baste for the parlor. Begorra then, but we’re grand hands 
at stuffin’, aint we now, Father?” 

As it was now dark, I turned back with Pat and together 
we made our way to the cabin. I had nothing for it but to 
spend the night on the mountains. 











ANTONIO FOGAZZARO 


THE MAN AND HIS WORK, 1842-1911. 


BY ANITA MAcMAHON, 


M@NTONIO FOGAZZARO—let us at once clearly 
state—died as he had lived an ardent Catholic, 
devout in the ordinary sense of devotion, regu- 
lar in the practice and professien of his religion. 
Sustained by the Sacraments of the Church he 
courageously and uncomplainingly endured the prolonged suf- 
fering of his last illness, as years before his faith had given 
him strength to support the great sorrow of his life, the death 
of his only son, a youth of most brilliant promise. 

All Catholics are familiar with the history of Fogazzaro’s 
novel, Zhe Saint, and are aware that, though no one at the 
Vatican ever doubted the excellence of the author’s intentions, 
this work was finally placed on the Jndex Expurgatorius owing 
to the Modernist trend of some of Benedetto’s opinions. 

Fogazzaro accepted the decision of the Church with the 
simplicity, courage, and dignity that all who knew him ex- 
pected. Any other action would have been a contradiction of 
the spirit which pervades his entire work, and his submission 
could only have surprised those who utterly misunderstood 
his idea in writing The Saint. Benedetto promulgated erro- 
neous doctrines, but he never wavered in his belief that “‘ the 
Church is the inexhaustible treasure-house of Divine Truth,” 
that she possesses the true faith and that she alone possesses 
it. So, too, adherence to the Church does not simply mean 
the acceptance of Revealed Truth, but requires obedience to 
Christ’s Representative, the visible Head of the Church: 





Understand me well, [Benedetto says in the midst of his 
severest strictures] ‘‘ I do not judge the Hierarchy: I recog- 
nize and respect the authority of the Hierarchy.’’ And one 
of his last injunctions to his followers is: ‘‘ Let each one per- 
form his religious duties as the Church prescribes, according 
to strict justice and with perfect obedience.’’ 
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In Zetla, which is a sort of epilogue to The Saint, numerous 
allusions show that thé author valued the unity and authority 
of the Church above any private judgment and that he was 
absolutely sincere in his submission. Much had happened in 
the interval to alter Fogazzaro’s attitude towards Modernism, 
at first one of sympathy. When the later development of the 
movement showed its followers in actual open hostility to the 
Church’s authority, Fogazzaro as already indicated, broke with 
it. In Lezt/a, Fogazzaro lets it be understood that his teach- 
ing might have been erroneous. Nevertheless the Congrega- 
tion of the Index has recently condemned Leila which it ap- 
pears is not altogether free from the errors of Zhe Saint to 
which it is a sequel, and it is certain that Fogazzaro would in 
this instance also have bowed to the decision of the Church. 

We see here once again how easy it is for the sincerest of 
Catholics to go astray in matters of doctrine when they begin 
to rely on independent judgment. Fogazzaro, conscious that 
his own Catholicism was too securely founded to be shaken, 
did not realize that he might by his temerity endanger the 
faith of others less firmly persuaded of the Divine Authority 
invested in the Catholic Church. As a student at Turin he 
had studied science and meditated much on the question of 
Darwinism, and evolution, and all his life he continued to 
occupy himself with the problems presented by the apparent 
conflict between reason and faith. His was essentially a com- 
bative mind, eager to defend and exalt his convictions, never 
satisfied with the position attained but always striving to ad- 
vance further. ‘‘We have been cast for war and storm’”’—one 
of his heroes, Daniele Cortis, says—‘*‘ We are instruments in 
a mysterious Hand which is never still and forbids us to re- 
pose”—and this was undoubtedly Fogazzaro’s own motto. All 
his work is founded on Catholicism, and some people have 
made it a matter of reproach that he mixed up religion with 
every phase of contemporary life, sacred and profane. Fogaz- 
zaro regarded religion as the great force for good in the 
world and he shows us that his heroes are strengthened and 
uplifted by their faith. 

It is not our purpose to enter into a detailed discussion of 
Fogazzaro’s mistakes—the Church has spoken definitely. The 
present writer wishes to treat simply of the literary ability of 
this man, who, when all is said, was a faithful, obedient Catho- 
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lic, and in his obedience, because of his rare intellectual gifts, 
most exemplary. But before we proceed to the definite sub- 
ject of our paper we would like to call to mind the funeral 
oration which in Ze#/a Don Aurelio pronounces over the grave 
of Benedetto, because it is undoubtedly that which Fogazzaro 
would wish made for himself. 

The priest asks the friends of the dead man to give him 
their attention. This man, Benedetto, he continues, spoke 
and wrote much of religion, of faith, and of works. He was 
neither a prophet; nor a Sovereign Pontiff speaking with au- 
thority. He may sometimes have been led astray; he may at 
times have advanced views that the authority of the Church 
would be justified in rejecting. But he never failed to proclaim 
his humble submission to the authority of the Church, to the 
Holy See of the Supreme Pontiff. Were he still alive he would 
glory in giving proof of this as an example to the world. It 
is in his name, continues the priest, that I declare this. He 
knew that the world despises religious obedience. He, on his 
part, fiercely despised the contempt of the world. He loved 
the Church above all things on earth. In thinking of the 
Church he was wont to compare himself with the smallest 
stone of the greatest temple, which, had it a soul, would glory 
in its small ministry. . . . He wishes me to pardon in his 
name all those who, possessing no ecclesiastical authority, 
passed judgment upon him, condemning him as a Theosophist, 
a Pantheist, and as one who shunned the Sacraments. But 
that the scandal of these accusations may be destroyed, he also 
wishes me to proclaim in a loud voice, that such errors were 
ever abominations in his sight, and that from the moment 
when he, a miserable sinner, turned from the world to God, 
he did always and in all things suit his actions to the beliefs 
and the prescriptions of the Catholic Church, and this unto the 
very hour of his death. 

Antonio Fogazzaro, who afterwards gained the title of 
** Poet of the Valsolda,” was born in 1842 in the heart of this 
beautiful country at Vicenza, a quaint old town of tortuous 
streets and dignifiedjPalladian palaces. He came of a rich and 
respected Lombard: family, and as his parents were ardent 
Catholics and at the same time people of unusual artistic cul- 
ture, the young Antonio received a moral and intellectual 
home training well calculated to develop his natural gifts. He 
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was further favored by fortune in that he became the pupil of 
the Abbé Zanella, a marvelous educator, who holds no insigni- 
ficant place among modern Italian poets. Zanella was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Manzoni, and he undoubtedly helped to 
form in Fogazzaro that thoughtful and deeply religious spirit 
which enabled him to continue the high literary traditions 
of his great predecessor. Fogazzaro took his degree at the 
University of Turin in 1861. He did not, however, continue to 
practise at the bar, and it is his own history that he has mir- 
rored in that of the heroes of his novels, who as a rule mature 
late after |having passed through a period of struggle, doubt 
and vacillation. His parents, realizing that their son was gifted, 
left him free to follow his natural bent aad encouraged him 
when he finally decided to adopt literature as a profession. 
Miranda was published in 1874, Valsolda, a second volume of 
verse, in 1876, and both met with an immediate success which 
proved that Fogazzaro had not mistaken his vocation. 

His poetry is characterized by a simplicity, love of nature, 
and delicate pathos rare in Italian verse and more akin to that 
of Wordsworth and the Lake Poets. There was, however, 
nothing of the cosmopolitan in Fogazzaro, who was peculiarly 
Italian, and found within the limits of the Valsolda, where 
most of his life was passed, material for a work, varied, orie 
ginal and profound in its character, of which only a few of 
the dominant ideas can be indicated within the limits of a 
short paper. 

Fogazzaro’s most marked characteristic was his absolute 
sincerity. ‘‘I can unhesitatingly affirm,” he once said to a 
friend, “‘that all that I have written comes from the depths of 
my soul.” Unlike so many of his contemporaries there was 
with him no division between the artist and the man: he lived 
as he wrote, his mind, his work, and his life in perfect har- 
mony. He was fond of saying that “the poet should live like 
the rest of mankind”; and he did not believe in an art that 
required one to isolate himself from humanity, or that inter- 
fered with a man’s fulfilling his ordinary duties in domestic 
or public life. Fogazzaro’s life was simple yet complete, filled 
by his intellectual work, by happy home ties, and by many 
modest municipal offices which he did not think unworthy of 
his attention. 

He had, however, a profound distaste for the feverish and 
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artificial character of modern town life, and always refused to . 
be drawn from his country home at Vicenza; in the provin- 
cial society around him, his fine observation discovered the 
germs of the emotions that govern the universe and his keen 
appreciation of nature, enabled him to discover an ever-varying 
beauty in scenes familiar to him from childhood. Fogazzaro 
has immortalized his beloved “Valsolda” in his novels where 
all his personages live and move in their natural setting, and 
this harmony, which is one of the greatest charms of the orig- 
inals,is the great obstacle to an adequate translation of them. 

Fogazzaro believed, that a poet should be a prophet, 
and a moral educator, and from the outset of his career as a 
writer we find him preoccupied with philosophical, religious, 
and social questions, which, as already indicated, he treated 
with an unvarying sincerity, elevation of sentiment and cour- 
age verging on temerity. 

Malombra (1881) Fogazzaro’s first novel, is a somewhat 
confused and melodramatic work, difficult to analyse. During 
his student days in Turin, Fogazzaro became for a time much 
interested in various occult subjects and it was under the in- 
fluence of all this pseudo-scientific knowledge that he wrote 
Malombra, the plot of which is based on the fantastic heroine’s 
belief in the transmigration of souls. Despite its faults Malom- 
bra is a work of considerabie merit, containing many beautiful 
descriptions of nature and personages, which revealed remark- 
able powers of characterization—in this connection it is inter- 
esting to recall that, on the authority of his biographer, 
Molmenti, when Fogazzaro began his career as a novelist, his 
favorite author was our Charles Dickens whose humor and irony 
he much appreciated. Malombra is penetrated by a high in- 
tellectual and moral tone which at once distinguished the 
author from contemporary Italian novelists; and the treatment 
of love and passion revealed a lofty idealism rare in any litera- 
ture. In Malombdra, as in all his subsequent works, Fogazzaro 
has depicted the conflict between carnal and ideal love, ending 
in the triumph of the latter. Fogazzaro believed firmly in the 
elevating power of love, love purified by religion, tending to 
free man from his baser instincts and raising him nearer to 
God. It would, however, be a mistake to regard this love, 
which is at once human and divine, as a sort of spiritual or 
purely intellectual love tinged by an unhealthy mysticism; the 
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personages in these novels love with all the force of human 
passion, but this love is always a purifying factor, a force in 
realizing their destiny which is to mount towards God. 
‘Lord of my soul!” Conrad Silla cries in Maloméra, ‘‘ Thou 
knowest that it is not merely happiness I seek in love! In 
love I seek a force to help me to fight for all that is good 
and true, a force to help me to despise all that is base!” 

To the best of the present writer’s recollection it is a priest 
who in one of Fogazzaro’s novels defines the ideal Christian 
union in the following words addressed to a young man in 
whom he is interested: 


I have never told you, dear lad, but I have prayed very 
hard that God might give you what He is now giving you, a 
strong and mighty love rich and holy. You are not made for 
celibacy, you are made for a union ideally human, ideally 
Christian, ideally beautiful. You are made to raise up a 
strong and pure progeny. The tradition of great families 
heroically devoted to kings, is at an end. Men must found 
families that shall be heroically devoted to God, in which de- 
votion to God shall be handed down as a title of nobility, as 
the just and traditional sentiment of nobility. You must 
found such a family. It is my dream for you. 


In Conrad Silla, the hero of Maloméra, Fogazzaro has de- 
picted a man, passionate and aspiring, weak under temptation, 
yet struggling against the dominion of his senses and conquer- 
ing in the end, It is characteristic of Fogazzaro’s ideas that 
Silla dies just at the moment when he has definitely tri- 
umphed over sensual passion, when his will, aided by the meme 
ory of the pure love of Edith, enables him to free himself at 
last from the bewitchment of the distraught heroine, Marina. 
Fogazzaro regarded life as one long combat; he shows us man 
struggling incessantly, tempted, hesitating, succumbing some- 
times but always recovering himself again and gradually acquir- 
ing in the incessant effort a complete and definite control over 
himself. This is the real victory ; and when this is attained Fo. 
gazzaro usually closes the history of his heroes in order probably 
to lay stress on his belief that merit lies in the effort and not 
in the work accomplished—just as an action noble in itself is 
in no way impaired by the fact that it fails, as often happens, 
to attain the result aimed at. 
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Daniele Cortis (1885) at once secured Fogazzaro European 
fame. The theme of the book is love and sacrifice, and it 
illustrates the higher beauty of duty triumphant over ignoble 
pleasure. In Daniele Cortis and his cousin Helena di Santa 
Giulia, Fogazzaro presents us with two truly noble figures ap- 
parently destined by nature to love and complete each other; 
and their love is shown to be that profound sentiment which 
resists the most severe trials, which defies separation and death, 
everything in life and beyond life except honor. To render 
his demonstration of the unalterable character of the marriage 
tie yet more striking, Fogazzaro has here introduced all the 
circumstances usually used to extenuate the sin of unfaithful- 
ness. Cortis, on bis side, is absolutely free. Helena precipi- 
tated into an early marriage by the levity of her mother 
which made her home life intolerable, finds too late that her 
husband is a cynical adventurer, sensualist and a gambler, who 
is led by his vices into the most dishonorable compromises. 
In public as in private her husband takes pleasure in wound- 
ing her mest delicate feelings; he makes no pretence of hav- 
ing any affection for her and, indeed, would evidently be 
rather relieved if she were to leave him and cease her tire- 
some scruples about his affairs. She has no children who 
might one day suffer by her fault, and, lastly, the circle in 
which she lived would have taken an extremely indulgent 
view of a deserted wife seeking consolation for her wrecked 
hopes outside the marriage bond. Nevertheless, though thrown 
continually together by a combination of circumstances, and 
subject to much temptation, they resist and come through tri- 
umphantly, confident in the eternal nature of love, and be- 
lieving that by keeping their love unsullied here below they 
will earn the right to enjoy it in eternity. 

This sentiment of the eternity of all true love runs through 
all Fogazzaro’s novels and is one of the most original charac- 
teristics of his work. Few of his lovers realize their dream in 
this life, and their love though a source of great moral 
strength is only a preparation for the next life where perfect 
love will at last be known. In Maloméra as has been already 
related, death separates the lovers just at the moment when 
Silla after hovering long between good and evil, conquers his 
lower nature and turns resolutely towards Edith—the separa- 
tion is, however, only for this life, since, conquerers in the 
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strife, they will enjoy eternal love. In The Poet's Mystery 
(1888) the sentiment of the eternity of love is the theme of a 
romance which is best described as a poem in prose. Violet 
and the Poet at last united after much difficulty and tribula- 
tion, are separated again a few hours after their union by the 
sudden death of Violet. The poet, however, strong in his faith 
in the survival of all that is beautiful, good and true, awaits 
with confidence the continuation of their union in eternity, 
believing that Violet was ‘‘a word from God,” whispered to 
him in the darkness of moral weakness and intellectual inertia, 
destined from the beginning to be the force of his life, to be 
to him what Beatrice was to Dante. 

So too we leave Daniele Cortis and Helena irrevocably 
parted for this life. Circumstances require that Helena should 
accompany into exile her unworthy husband, who has been 
saved from publlc dishonor by his family on condition that he 
expatriates himself. In pages, the moral beauty of which it 
would be difficult to excel, Fogazzaro has depicted the final 
parting of these two noble souls with such poignancy, such 
vividness that an ineradicable impression is left on the mind 
of the reader. It is notable that at the last Helena, whose 
faith is lukewarm, wavers in her resolution, and it is Cortis, 
profoundly religious, who finds in his faith the courage and 
force necessary to accomplish this final sacrifice. When Helena 
murmurs despairingly: ‘We shall never meet again,” Cortis, 
accepting suffering with the resignation which is only another 
form of hope, since it is founded on faith, sums up the en- 
tirety of his Catholic belief in the simple phrase: ‘‘ God is 
good.” If, however, Fogazzaro thus shows his heroes domi- 
nated by the thought of eternity, he lays stress on the fact 
that his sentiment, far from causing them to withdraw from life, 
should on the contrary urge them to more ardor for their work 
in this world. Fogazzaro had little of the visionary in his 
disposition; he loved life and those who knew him before the 
death of his only son had shattered his most cherished hopes, 
speak of his infectious gaiety and light heartedness; to the 
end he took a keen pleasure in the joys of others, and all who 
knew him testify to his lovable character and unfailing cour. 
tesy and benevolence. 

In Franco Maironi, the hero of Piccolo Mondo Antico (1895) 
—called Zhe Patriot in the English translation—Fogazzaro 
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presents us with another type of Catholic; in Maironi religion 
is at first essentially passive until, vivified by suffering, it be- 
comes active and awakens all the dormant nobility of his 
nature. 

The Patriot is generally considered to be Fogazzaro’s best 
novel, and it is certainly his most artistic work. In it he has 


_given a complete picture of life under Austrian rule in his 


native Valsolda, showing much espionage and self-seeking, 
much that is base or ‘trivial, interwoven with the pleasanter 
theme of courage, loyalty, chivalry and patriotism. Fogazzaro 
has mirrored in it all his youthful recollections and the dwel- 
ling of Franco and Luisa on Lake Lugano, described with such 
tender care, is his own early home. The interest of the story 
centers in the conflicting personalities of Franco Maironi and 
his wife Luisa. Theirs was a love match and they remain 
deeply attached one to the other, but, though apparently 
united, there is between the husband and wife a divergence 
of opinion on the subject of religion, and this difference at 
first unsuspected, develops at last into direct antagonism re- 
garding the education of their child. Maironi, who is proe 
foundly religious at heart, bases all morality on the principle 
that one must not do evil because evil is displeasing to God. 
Luisa, touched by modern scepticism, seeks to inculcate an 
ideal of personal rectitude, independent of all idea of a duty 
towards the Creator, and she tells the child that she must not 
do evil simply because it is evil. Franco, who is passionately 
devoted to his wife, suffers keenly from the latent antagonism 
to his faith which he devines in Luisa, and he does not sus- 
pect that this is largely due to the fact that his own life is to 
her an argument against its efficiency: Maironi is talented and 
lovable and full of generous impulses, but he lacks the force 
of character necessary to turn them to good account. In 
order to marry Luisa he without hesitation sacrificed all the 
advantages of position and money, opposing the wishes of his 
despotic grandmother, who disinherits him in consequence of 
what she calls a mésalliance. After the marriage, however, he 
accepts without question the home offered by Luisa’s uncle 
and, much to his wife’s mortification, settles down into a 
pleasant but futile existence, dallying with patriotic dreams, 
much as he gratified other aesthetic instincts in music, art and 
the cultivation of flowers, completely regardless of the fact 
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that even a simple life costs money and that all these little 
luxuries represent sacrifices on the part of Uncle Ribera whose 
labors support the household. Fogazzaro has depicted his 
own mother in the person of Signora Rigey, the mother of 
Luisa, and the book possesses a further interest because it 
was written after the death of his only son, and when Fogaz- 
zaro had earned the right to speak of the moral value of 
suffering. 

When the catastrophe occurs and the little daughter of 
Franco and Luisa Maironi drowns herself accidentally in the 
lake, Fogazzaro draws a vivid contrast between the effect the 
same sorrow produces on husband and wife, on the religious, 
as opposed to the positivist, spirit. 

Luisa, so strong, so logical, so self-reliant, is completely 
crushed; all force of mind and heart seems annibilated, and 
she loses all interest in life except for a passing phase of in- 
fatuation for table-rapping and other spiritualist practices. 
Maironi, on the other hand, believes that his child is safe with 
God where, if he is worthy, he will one day rejoin her, and not- 
withstanding his terrible grief, he finds in his faith courage 
and strength to continue the work he has already started on, 
of redeeming the futility of his early life. In conformity with 
his usual practice, Fogazzaro at the end of the book shows us 
the faith victorious, transforming Franco Maironi, the dilet- 
tante, into Franco Maironi, the brave soldier, who works so 
‘valiantly for God, for his country, and for those he loves, and 
who thus, by degrees, wins back the affection and respect of 
Luisa. After years of separation and suffering we see Franco 
and Luisa united once again, and the book ends on this note 
of reconciliation and hope. It is only in the sequel, Piccolo 
Mondo Moderno, that we learn that ultimately Franco had the 
great joy of knowing that Luisa had been won through him 
to the Catholic faith. 

From the literary point of view, Zhe Man of the World— 
as Piccolo Mondo Moderno (1901) is styled in the English ver- 
sion—is not at all up to the high standard of The Patriot. 
The leading characters and the main trend of the story are 
indeed etched in by a master-hand, but a quantity of infini- 
tesimal details and unnecessary personages encumber the scene 
and obstruct the progress of the plot. Piero Maironi, the 
son of Franco and Luisa, is the hero of The Man of the World, 
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and subsequently of Zhe Saint. Deprived of his parents at an 
early age—Franco Maironi was killed in the war of 1859 and 
his wife Luisa did not long survive him—Piero was brought 
up by a Venetian relative, the Marchesa Seremin, whose daughter 
Elisa he marries while still very young. Shortly after the 
marriage Elisa goes out of her mind, and when the story opens 
we find Piero living with his parents-in-law, and leading in 
the eyes of the world an apparently blameless life, both as re- 
gards faith and morals. Inwardly, however, Piero is torn by 
conflicting elements and assailed by violent temptations of soul 
and body: one moment he is severely ascetic with an aspiring 
faith tending to mysticism, the next moment he is drawn 
down to earth and under the dominion of his passions. The 
circle in which he lives is dominated by a spirit of narrow 
piety, and while strict attention is paid to outward observance 
of Catholicism, there is little trace of a truly religious inner 
life. Even the Marchesa Seremin, who afterwards reveals “a 
most lofty Christian soul,” seems to pay much more attention 
to the letter than to the spirit, and to the ordinary observer, 
her most distinguishing quality is her avarice. Piero, like many 
another before him, is deeply shaken in his faith by the con- 
tradiction existing between the belief and conduct of the peo- 
ple around him, and, confusing the reality with the shadow, 
he forgets that God is in no way affected by the fact that His 
image is, owing to human frailties, often obscured and even 
distorted in those who should represent Him among men. 

At this critical period Piero meets Jeanne Dessalle, young, 
fascinating, beautiful, and intellectual, and each immediately 
feels the magnetism of the other’s personality. Piero, how- 
ever, continues to struggle against temptation, and accepting 
the office of Councilor, tries to absorb his energies in public 
affairs; here, too, fate seems against him, and he withdraws 
into private life again in disgust at the general corruption and 
at the opposition his altruistic projects meet with on all sides. 
He then tries to find a refuge against his own weakness in 
monastic vows, and visits Don Guiseppe Flores—a truly ad- 
mirable type of priest who, on the authority of Fogazzaro him- 
self, is stated to be an exact portrait of his uncle, Don Gui- 
seppe Fogazzaro—to ask whether there is not some cloistered 
order which would receive a man in his position, married, yet 
outside the normal conditions of matrimony. Don Guiseppe 
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replies in the negative, and adds that even if there were such 
an order he would dissuade him from entering it because ‘‘the 
world was still too deeply rooted in his heart and all his temp- 
tations would enter with him.” Piero returns to the world 
and drifts gradually under the spell of Jeanne Dessalle, who 
is separated from her husband, and lives with her brother in 
an atmosphere of culture and gaiety which Piero finds very 
attractive after the unintellectual circle of his mother-in-law’s 
house. Piero and Jeanne deceive themselves at first into think- 
ing that theirs is a purely spiritual affinity, and later, just as 
their passion seems’ about to dominate them, Piero is called 
to the bedside of his dying wife, Elisa, who has recovered her 
reason and wishes to speak to him. The chapter which follows, 
entitled Jn Lumine Vitae, is one of those which show Fogaz- 
zaro at his best, rising without apparent effort, to the level of 
an intensely emotional crisis. 

Elisa, who all her life was an enigma even to those who 
knew her best, is at the last vouchsafed a moment of expan- 
sion, and, having revealed a soul of exquisite sensibility and 
fartitude, she dies radiating the beauty of her Catholic faith 
around her. In this hour of mystery and silence a complete 
revulsion of feeling takes place in Piero; his passion for Jeanne 
Dessalle fades away into a mere memory, and the faith that 
he had believed dead springs up from 'the depths of his soul, 
where it had lain dormant while he was under the empire of 
his senses. 

It is characteristic of Fogazzaro’s courage that he is not 
afraid to introduce a miraculous element into the conversion 
of Piero, and it speaks highly for his artistic powers that he 
has managed to create a general atmosphere of spirituality in 
which the vision is, as it were, merely the highest light in 
the composition. It is while praying in the little chapel of 
the asylum that Piero has the vision which changes his whole 
life, and this grace is evidently in response to the ardent de- 
sire of Elisa that before her death she might know her hus- 
band united to her in the true faith. The veil of human 
error which hid the splendor of God from Piero is dispelled ; 
and, transformed by faith, he starts life afresh, quitting his 
home, his possessions, and even his name, in order to show 
his perfect obedience to the Divine Will. 








Rew Books. 


SAINT CHARLES BORROMEO. A SKETCH OF THE REFORM- 
ING CARDINAL. By Louise M. Stackpoole-Kenny. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $1.10. 


While this is a book springing into existence rather from 
admiration of a great personage than from historical research, 
it is yet accurate and reliable. The author appropriately leads 
us to the study of St. Charles by a perusal of a particularly 
clear translation of the Encyclical of Pius X. on the Saint’s 
centenary. i 

St. Charles Borromeo is a stern figure in history; and yet 
a close acquaintance, such as is given in a familiar way by 
the thirty-four well written chapters of this book, will reveal 
him as a most gentle-hearted Christian. God, however, used 
mainly the masterful elements in his character. He was divinely 
chosen as the clear-visioned mind and the firm hand fitted to 
make the great decrees of Trent institutional in the Catholic 
Church. His pastorals are the best specifications of the re-ad- 
justments of the old, and the introduction of the new, things 
needed to reinstate God’s rights in the care of men’s souls: 
His synods not only set things right but set up models for 
mitation to this day. St. Francis de Sales called him “the 
most austere man in Europe,” and yet, St. Francis himself, 
the tenderest heart in the world, took him for his pattern in 
the government of his diocese. Our present Supreme Pontiff, 
the gentlest of men, is yet Borromean in his apostolic courage, 
his defiance of evil doersin high place, his contempt for pious 
sloth, and} the amazing strength of his apostolic arm in cor- 
recting ecclesiastical abuses. 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE, CONSIDERED IN ITS APOSTOLIC 
ASPECT. By a Carthusian Monk. Translated from the 
French by A. M. Buchanan. New York: Benziger Broth- 
ers. 75 cents. 


The authorities of both the author’s Order and of the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, have placed their approval upon this little 
volume, which is one of much utility. It treats, first, of the 
divine part that solitary prayer plays in the outward activities 
of the Christian religion—prayer, be it remembered, associated 
with penance and the study of divine things, and practised in 
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cloistered retirement. It explains the hidden economy of min- 
gled sacrifice and petition, practised under approved rules and 
in stable organizations, and explains the working of this influ- 
ence upward and outward into the mixed life of pastors of 
souls, preachers, and educators. The second part takes up 
separately the orders distinctively devoted to contemplation, 
expressly debarred from the outward care of souls and turned 
away into seclusion for the immediate communication of the 
spirit with God. These are each pithily described, and the 
characteristics of spirit and rule accurately detailed. 

The book is valuable for ready reference, not only for con- 
fessers, but also for inquirers generally. Priests dealing with 
the finer quality of spiritual natures in the confessional, should 
read it, and that very carefully. For it is certain that lack of 
intelligent direction hinders many souls from following the divine 
attraction into the Holy Spirit’s quieter modes of sanctification. 


CHRIST IN THE CHURCH. By Robert Hugh Benson. St. 
Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. $1. 


In spite of the author’s very modest preface in which he 
says he is making “‘an attempt to indicate in a few strokes, 
the wood as a whole, to those who cannot see it for the trees,” 
Father Benson’s latest work is unquestionably an important 
and original contribution to apologetics; and one particularly 
well fitted to serve as breakwater to the wave of so-called 
** New Thought ” that is to-day sweeping so many off their feet- 
It would be impossible in the limited space of a magazine 
notice, to do anything like justice to Father Benson’s noble 
vindication of Catholicism as devotion to a Person. 

He takes up, one after another, the usual charges against 
the Church, and with the intensity of absolute conviction and 
with the force of a trained and brilliant intellect he meets 
every one, not with the recapitulation of argument but with 
a statement of the Catholic position as a whole. In answer to 
the two most ordinary charges against Catholicism, first, that 
there is no such thing as absolute truth, and, secondly, that 
it is false to the spirit of its Founder, having degenerated into 
a cult of mere system, Father Benson describes the life of the 
Church “ with certain extraordinary phenomena and coincidences 
of that life” which of themselves create a presumption that 
these charges are untrue. In other words he points out that 
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the Catholic Church is productive of results so startling and so 
unique as to warrant her equally startling and unique claims; 
and, secondly, that so far from having misrepresented the in- 
tentions of her Founder, she has fulfilled and illustrated them 
to a degree in which no Protestant church even claims to have 
attempted their fulfillment. 

Because of its clear, direct exposition (which after all is 
the best argument) Christ in the Church is a work of singular 
power. 

Father Benson portrays the Church not only as a bride 
and representative of Christ, but as the “expression of God in 
terms of a corporate life.” Treating of the Church as the 
Body of Christ, Father Benson uses a striking and original 
analogy. Taking up the objection that each life being a unit, 
it is distorting words beyond their proper meaning to say 
that the Life of Christ can be identical with that of a multi- 
tude of disciples, Father Benson shows that biological research 
has proved that, however profound the unity of an organic 
life, such life is on its physical side the result of innumerable 
cells, “each individuality merged is yet transcended by the 
unity of the body of which it is a part.’””’ Each body whether 
of man or beast, does, indeed, possess its individual life, but, 
‘sheltered by, and contributing to, this very unity are the 
cells that compose the body, coming into being, dying and 
passing out of existence with the destruction of the tissues, 
but never interrupting or altering the continuous life of the 
body as a unit. At death, the unity of a life is gone and yet 
the individual life of the cell continues for a certain period.” 

The analogy emphasizes the vivid contrast between the 
Catholic Church and Protestantism. To the Protestant, Chris- 
tianity means the union of the individual with a divine Person 
Who lived two thousand years ago, and at death returned 
whence He came; no priest, church, or sacrament is necessary 
for that union. To the Catholic, Jesus Christ “still lives upon 
earth, having a Body in which He lives, a voice with which 
He speaks. This Body consists of a unity of myriad cells, 
each a living soul complete in itself. This Body transcends 
the sum total of the individual cells, and yet expresses Itself 
through them.” The Catholic is not merely an imitator, a 
lover from afar of Christ, but an actual cell in that very Body 
which is Christ’s. 
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It is impossible to follow out in detail Father Benson’s 
justification of this overwhelming claim of the Catholic Church. 
That it is, like her Founder, wholly unique, no one has ever 
attempted to deny. No philosopher, reformer, no founder of 
a sect has ever, like Christ, promised man to come to him and 
establish in him His dwelling. 

Father Benson taking this as a central, fundamental truth, 
the Church as the Body of Christ in the world, proceeds to 
his exposition and to the details of his analogy. It is a valu- 
able work and one that ought to lead many souls to the 
knowledge and acceptance of God’s revealed truth. 


THE JOB SECRETARY: AN IMPRESSION. By Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ward. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20. 


To the many who have watched eagerly for a new book 
from Mrs, Wilfrid Ward, because of the exceptionally high liter- 
ary standard she has set, Zhe Job Secretary may be something of 
a disappointment. Unlike her other works it comes freighted 
with no great spiritual purpose, but is a study of unusual 
though possible, conditions in modern social life. The story 
opens with the Norburys, one of the innumerable, nomad 
married couples of the day, at luncheon, with a guest. Mr. 
Norbury, a successful novelist had reached an impasse in his 
work, owing to the loss of his competent secretary. Mrs. Nor- 
bury, however, procures a substitute. The substitute, a Mrs. 
Carstairs is neither a young girl nor trained, but a woman of 
unmistakable position, and full of subtle fascinations. 

Though Mrs. Carstairs’ typing is wholly illegible; Mr. Nor- 
bury is too kind-hearted to dismiss her curtly, and allows her 
to read aloud the beginning of his novel. 

She reads delightfully well. Later she ventures sugges- 
tions as to the interpretation of the heroine’s character, until 
Mr. Norbury accepts her not as a stenographer but as a col- 
laborator. The ‘story is told with dainty fancy and sure and 
elegant touch but, frankly, we were not attracted by it. It 
borders too closely upon the inconsequent “ popular”’ story of 
the day. 


LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By Frankfort Moore. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 


This Life of Goldsmith might be called a Brief for Gold- 
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smith against the malicious attacks of Boswell in his life of 
Johnson. Boswell would have us believe that Goldsmith was 
a fool, an ignoramus, and a braggart with hardly a redeeming 
trait. Our present author Frank Frankfort Moore would apply 
these very epithets to Boswell himself. No doubt Boswell was 
a thorough-going hero-worshiper. In adoring Johnson he was 
restrained by no moral code and Goldsmith’s reputation suffered. 

Another point well brought out by Moore is the marked 
difference in the English and the Irish traits. The Irish char- 
acter is an enigma to all but those “to the manner born.” It 
is hard for an Englishman, even a bright one like Dr. John- 
son, to understand an Irishman; and harder still for a Scotch- 
man of the Boswell kind who by his long sojourn in London 
had contracted the faults without any of the virtues of an 
Englishman. Boswell says that Johnson called Goldsmith a 
fool. No doubt he was a fool to play the part of a fool to a 
party of English who had no sense of humor. Most likely 
he chuckled in seeing evidences of their stupidity. Irish wit 
and humor came as naturally to Goldsmith as the habit of 
borrowing and lending. His weakness on the financial side 
was readily perceived by the thrifty English; his quick-witted 
play of fancy, however, was incomprehensible. A delightful 
illustration of this dullness is given by Moore in his novel 
The Jessamy Bride. Dr. Johnson and a party of English 
friends had gone to the theatre to witness a rehearsal of Gold- 
smith’s comedy She Stoops to Conquer. ‘Nay, sir,” cried John- 
son when Goldsmith was leaving the party, ‘‘ Nay, sir, you 
shall not desert us. You must stay by us to let us know 
when the jests are spoken—Why, Goldy, you would not leave 
us to our own resources?” 

Outside of the defence of Goldsmith, the rest of the book 
has only an indirect bearing on the Life. Its chapters on 
“The Ireland of Oliver Goldsmith,” and “‘ An Interlude,” are 
interesting, as is the author’s explanation of the paradox that 
in Ireland the only chance one has of saving anything is by 
becoming thriftless. 

At times he is too discursive and psychological, and falls 
to conjecturing what might have been, had not Goldsmith 
thrown away his life in handfuls, so to speak. One thing is 
certain, had Goldsmith not been a philosophical vagabond, 
Eaglish literature would have been the poorer. 
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THE PROCESS OF ABSTRACTION : AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY. 
By Rev. Thomas Verner Moore, C.S.P. Berkeley, Cal.: 
The University Press. $1.00 


Every person who has acquired even a tincture of philoso- 
phy is aware of the central position which the question of 
abstract ideas holds, since the days of Aristotle, in all meta- 
physical speculations on the nature of the human mind and the 
validity of human knowledge. It is somewhat of a surprise 
therefore to learn from the careful historical sketch which 
opens this brochure, that experimental work on the process of 
abstraction dates only from 1878, when Galton described his 
experiments in composite photography. An analogy was 
drawn between these photographs and our general ideas, and 
his word was taken as confirming the view that abstract ideas 
are nothing but sense impressions variously compounded. The 
same theory is held by many of the psychologists who have 
been making experiments in the matter; but, as time has 
gone on, facts have been adduced which have put more and 
more of a strain on their theory. Father Moore took up the 
question while a student under Wundt at Leipzig. His experi- 
ments were conducted, first in Wundt’s laboratory there, and 
afterwards at the University of California. 

For use in his experiments Father Moore drew about three 
hundred differently shaped figures. These were placed on a 
revolving disk and flashed five at a time before the eyes of 
the subject at intervals of a quarter of a second, the same 
amount of time being allowed for the inspection. One figure 
was common to each row of five used in an experiment. The 
subject was told to pull a switch when certain of the existence 
of a common element. To the uninitiated this may seem like 
a child’s game, but to the trained psychologist it presents a 
basis for analyzing the mental processes of the subject during 
the operation. The results thus obtained are very interesting. 
We shall deal only with the most important. 

The most pregnant fact brought to light in the investigation 
is that the mental image of the object is not the sole, nor 
even the most important element in the process of perception. 
It need not be present at all. The adult mind uses its ac- 
quired generalizations or concepts or, in Father Moore’s ter- 
minology, “‘ categories,” in order to perceive the object pre- 
sented to it: 
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The subject, [he says] does not pass from the individual to 
the general, from the concrete to the abstract, but just the re- 
verse. What is offered to the vision is individual and con- 
crete enough. But what one first sees and holds on to is some- 
thing that can fit into some kind of a mental category that the 
figure suggests. What one sees and does not hold on to, but 
at once-forgets, takes no further part in the process of develop- 
ment. The mental category may be as wide as that conveyed 
by our idea of ‘‘ something.’’ Or again, it may pick out some 
special characteristic of the figure. . . . Once a subject 
said she knew the figure was made of curved lines. She had 
not the slightest image of any curved lines nor any idea of 
how they were arranged. She attempted to draw some curved 
lines but failed utterly to reproduce the figure or any part 
thereof. Had there been a mental image of any part ot the 
figure, that part could have been drawn. But there was no 
image. On perceiving the figure, it called up by association 
the idea of curved lines. That the figure belonged to the 
class of curved-line figures was apprehended clearly and re- 
membered. The image of the curved lines was not remem- 
bered. 


These facts have an important bearing on philosophy. The 
current systems of psychology which reduce all our cognitive 
states to imagery and feelings are met on ground most favor- 
able to their contention, and are found wanting. Father Moore 
has shown that even in sight perception the imageless con- 
cept is most important. He shows also that these concepts 
or categories cannot be classified as feelings, in any warranted 
use of that term. 

His business was to discover and state the facts. The 
conclusions that can be inferred from them he merely sketches, 
The most obvious of these is that the theory of composite 
impressions which has led to such baneful results in philo- 
sophical thought, is based on a defective analysis of the facts 
of perception. It remains to be discussed whether the exist- 
ence of these ‘‘ categories” points in a Kantian or in an Aris- 
totelean direction. The word itself has a Kantian flavor. The 
fact that incoming impressions are interpreted by pre-existing 
categories seems at first sight to be in favor of Kantian doc- 
trine. But in a tentative analysis of the way in which the 
original categories are probably formed in the mind of the 
child, Father Moore takes a thoroughly Aristotelean position. 
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Most people will deem it an odd thing if one should wax 
enthusiastic over a dry, technical study which seems to them 
much ado about nothing. An event like David’s cutting off 
Goliath’s head with his own sword appeals to the imagination 
and stirs the emotions, Father Moore has really achieved a 
greater feat, for he has used no sling in his operations. And 
he has not merely overthrown a giant; he has destroyed the 
Philistines. Not that there are any of the sounds of combat 
in the book. We see only the patient, eager searcher after 
truth, using the best means offered by human ingenuity to 
get at it in its entirety and exactness. All the more potent 
are the facts he finds and the conclusions he indicates. The 
issues involved are bigger than most people can realize. Father 
Moore, in his quiet, impersonal way, has struck straight at 
the heart of a philosophical system which has done more than 
anything else to lower man’s estimate of his own dignity and 
of his power to acquire a knowledge of God. 


THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. By Robert Hichens. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.10. 


This novel presents a study in psychology. The problem 
of telepathic communication and of transferred personality is 
worked out between two clergymen of the English Church, a 
rector and a curate of a fashionable church in London. The 
rector, a strong intellectual man dominates the will of his 
curate, a man of but ordinary powers. The strong man, who 
in college days devoted himself to psychical research, prevails 
on his weaker companion to hold with him a repeated num- 
ber of “ sittings.” The result is a transference of will power, 
the stronger growing weaker and the weaker growing stronger 
at each sitting, until each sees in the other his former self. 
The characters are developed with Mr. Hichens’ usual force, 
but the theme of the book is an unpleasant one. 


THE WORKER AND THE STATE. A study of Bdncstion for 
Industrial Workers. By Arthur D. Dean, S.B. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.20 


Mr. Dean is the man who was in charge of the work un- 
dertaken by the New York State Education Department four 
years ago when it amended the elementary school system 
by providing a new kind of course, composed of six years of 
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general instruction, and two years of preparation for mechan- 
ical and agricultural industries. In the present volume he 
surveys the facts which have induced this departure frem 
the earlier method, and shows conclusively enough what every 
discerning mind will allow—that there has been hitherto too 
little relation between school instruction and economic voca- 
tion. The writer is perfectly conversant with his material 
and presents it in a way that gives the reader a sufficient 
grasp on the numerous elements involved in the movement for 
an adequate system of industrial education. The book contains 
a good bibliography, including considerably over a hundred 
entries. 


JACQUETTO. By Louise M. Stackpoole-Kenney. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 75 cents. 


Within the short compass of some two hundred pages 
‘* Jacquetto,” is accompanied through a surprising number of 
thrilling adventures. Such characters as chance to be enemies 
to the happiness of the heroine are done away with in rather 
a summary fashion and Jacquetto, who has not come out of 
the last adventure—an automobile accident—unscathed, “limps 
fetchingly” away upon the arm of a devoted lover to live 
happily ever afterwards. 


THE FATE OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. By Bloundelle-Burton, 
New York: John Lane Company. $4. 


A really great service has recently been rendered to the 
cause of history and the cause of Catholicism by Mr. John 
Bloundelle-Burton, who is the author of a great many works 
’ of historical romance. In his latest interesting achievement 
this writer shatters, once and for all time, the cruel and long- 
enduring calumny that the Church was in some way implicated 
in the assassination of King Henry IV. of France, three hun- 
dred years ago. Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s new book is titled 
The Fate of Henry of Navarre. 

As a result of the most exhaustive and complete research, 
he renders futile the old legend that Francois Ravaillac, or 
any other, had been aided or abetted by the Established Church 
in any plot to get rid of the King. Henry’s various tergiver- 
sations in religious matters were scandalous enough, we all 
know, but in these pages it is over and over again confirmed 
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that the Church bore him no ill-will and would have heartily 
deprecated any scandalous intrigue to remove him. 

Mr. Burton is not a Catholic writer, and, that being the case, 
he is to be complimented on his fair-mindedness and general 
desire to get at the real facts of the tragedy of May 14, 1610. 
Henry was in his fifty-eighth year at the time of the tragic 
occurrence, but he had not ceased to be loose-lived, and he 
was at that very time engaged in an attempt to divorce Marie 
de Médici in favor of Madamoiselle de Montmorency, for whom 
he had conceived a violent passion. Our author claims that the 
Pope would have excused much in Henry, for the reason that 
he cherished the hope of the kingly intention to annex the 
Kingdom of Naples to the Papal dominions. From His Holi- 
ness, then, “‘ no opposition of any kind would be likely to come.” 
And the King of France had no fewer than ¢hirteen armies 
ready to take the field, at the head of them the great Sully. 
But ?homme propose. 

Henri Quatre, “Henry of Navarre”—sire of Louis XIII, 
and grandsire of Louis XIV.—was, with all his shortcomings, 
unquestionably the most popular monarch that ever ruled the 
fair land of France. The death of Queen Elizabeth of England 
in 1603 left him the most powerful and absolute monarch in 
the length and breadth of Europe, and it is clearly set forth 
that there were at least a score of plots against him. Not one 
of these, however, is shown to have been fostered or connived 
at in any way—as the Huguenots so fiercely and persist- 
ently sought to prove—by the Established Church, or the 
Jesuits, or any branch thereof. The actual assassin of the 
French monarch was a poor weakly religious fanatic and vision- 
ary, and the most terrible tortures failed to make him change his 
story that he had no accomplices. That there was, at the very 
moment of the assassination, another murder plot about to be 
put into execution is clearly proven; but its bias was political 
and not religious, and it was engineered by Henry’s bitter foe, the 
Duc d’Epernon, who was able to save his neck because Ravail- 
lac’s unassisted crime saved the “hired bravoes” of the Duc 
the trouble of acting. 


The Church [asserts Mr. Bloundelle-Burton], the old Es- 
tablished Church, which was the bitter enemy of Henry, had 
no hand in Ravaillac’s terrible resolution. When he wished 
to become an active member of it—a priest—they refused to 
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admit him, and drove him forth with contumely, as unsuited 
to be one of its ministers. It may be, indeed, that they 
doubted if the half-crazed suppliant, who saw visions and 
dreamed dreams, and did not fail to announce that he did so, 
was fitted to become a member of a community in which 
silence, self-control, and caution are set forth as three of its 
most important requirements, or if, when all the land was in a 
turmoil between their own faith and the growing strength of 
the Protestants headed by the King, he would not be more of 
a curse to them than a blessing. But, whether this was so or 
not, the Church refused to accept him, and when his shocking 
deed was perpetrated, z# was also free of any participation in 
it. Alone, friendless, starving, and roofless, Ravaillac did 
that which he believed the Almighty had sent him on this 
earth to do; alone he did it without patron or associate, and 
alone he expiated his crime without any single person in all 
France who could be charged with him. 


This definite pronouncement is of all the greater importance 
because the author is certainly not imbued with any strong 
predilections in favor of Catholicism—on the contrary. Itisa 
circumstance sufficiently remarkable, that Henry’s death by the 
hand of an assassin had been long and frequently foretold. 

The author while taking a Protestant view of Henry and 
his times, is, as a rule, just without being generous. He writes 
of the Huguenots: 


The Catholics principally hated Henry because they had 
no delief in the sincerity of his conversion, since once before, 
during the massacre of St. Bartholomew, he had embraced the 
Catholic Faith to save his life and had then renounced it 
after returning to Navarre. The nobles who were members 
of the League hated him because he had broken its power, 
and, indeed, it is possible, there were even Huguenots who 
hated him for having deserted his original faith. 


MARRIAGE AND PARENTHOOD: THE CATHOLIC IDEAL. By 
Rev. T. J. Gerrard. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. $1. 


Father Gerrard’s presentation of the Catholic ideal of home 
life in all of its details is admirably thought out, and should 
have its influence upon every Catholic who reads it. His 
statements are clear, distinct, and reasonable as to the duties 
of parenthood, so frequently misunderstood or neglected. The 
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tendency of much modern teaching is in favor of the usurpa- 
tion of these sacred functions by the school and the class- 
room, especially on the lines of which Father Gerrard treats. 
This makes the appearance of this work all the more timely 
and desirable. The author’s whole object is to urge the loyal 
fulfillment of the law of God and of the Church in the home. 
It is an attractive and capable volume and will no doubt meet 
the cordial appreciation it deserves. 


THE EDUCATION OF A MUSIC LOVER. By Edward Dickenson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, 


The author tells us that this work is the result of years of 
experience in his professorial capacity, and it is evident that 
he had first and foremost in view the training of such young 
persons who set themselves out to acquire something more 
than a smattering knowledge of music. There are, however, 
also in it many pages which will prove useful to those who 
claim to have a love for the art, though no particular knowl- 
edge of its intricacies. On the whele the author treats his 
subject impartially, and shows that he has made a wide ac- 
quaintance with musical literature. The essay that struck us 
as being the best in the series is that on the “Art of Song: 
Music and Poetry.” Init he hassome excellent passages, and 
as he takes a broad view of the subject one feels some sense 
of conviction by what he writes, 

Although we say this, we have to add that we do not agree 
with him in all that he states. In one instance where he 
speaks of the rambling of Gregorian Chant (p. 91) we disagree 
with him totally, and feel that he has missed proving his as- 
sertion. And in another place (p. 16) when he says: “ The 
history of musical patronage, so often clogging the wheels of 
achievement is a painful one when it is observed how many of 
the noblest spirits in the realm of art have suffered and even per- 
ished because of public dulness or intolerance,” he states a half- 
truth. This is not the entire and true history of patronage; 
such a thing may be asserted of that history only within a 
very limited and recent period; of that period since patronage 
has passed from learned and cultured persons to the ignorant 
multitude. What about the history of patronage under the 
Popes? We think that it would have been worth the author’s 
while to have made some reference to the great things done by 
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them for music and musicians, before the loss of the Temporal 
Power. 

It is also necessary not to let pass unnoticed the use made 
by the author of passages by writers in general literature. To 
make apt quotations is always acceptable, but at the same time 
there always rests the great responsibility on the person quot- 
ing that young persons will not be thus introduced to writers 
unfit to be read. Our author has not given as careful atten- 
tion to this matter as one should desire, and hence while we 
are able to commend his book for its usefulness to students 
and lovers of music, our commendation brings in its train a 
warning that the writers quoted are not always those whom it 
will be wise to know any further. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PENTATEUCH. By Harold M. Wiener. 
London: Elliot Stock. $1. 


Every reader of this book will be attracted by the sim- 
plicity and clearness with which the author sets down his 
arguments. No special effort is required to follow him through 
the maze of theories and his refutation of them, which neces- 
sarily entails a large number of quotations from the Bible. It 
is quite evident that Mr. Wiener is perfectly at home with his 
subject, and he shows everywhere that he has a firm grasp 
of the many difficulties that surround the first five books of 
Sacred Scripture. Thoughtful readers will, indeed, experience 
a feeling of consolation on seeing this non-Catholic layman 
tackling the higher critics and showing up their weaknesses, 
fallacies, and inaccuracies, which latter are not always uncon- 
sciously committed. As, for instance, their method of propping 
up their assertions. ‘*A passage will be assigned to a par- 
ticular document on the ground that it contains a given 
phrase, and then this phrase will be cited as characteristic of 
the document” (p. 84). 

The author, with legal acumen, states first the teaching of 
the higher critics, and then proceeds to tear it to pieces in a 
most thorough-going manner. He uses arguments from law, 
history, and literature, brief but sufficiently full to convince 
the impartial reader that the author is on the right side of the 
controversy. His conclusion is: “the unanimous testimony of 
Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian tradition assigns to Moses 
the authorship of the Pentateuch. This tradition is embodied 
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in numerous passages of the Old Testament itself.” And in 
closing his book he pens a few remarkable sentences which 
we cannot pass over. “In the view of the whole critical 
school the Pentateuch is at best an ordinary book, at worst a 
field for practising their quaint mathematical exercises. In my 
view it is not primarily a piece of literature at all; it is a 
piece of statesmanship and must be judged as such.” And 
the very last paragraph of the book is worthy of any Chris- 
tian scholar. We hope that some day the author will be 
able to apply his words “ The truth for which one has fought 
and won is not likely to be less dear or less strongly held 
than that which was gained without difficulty or sacrifice” in 
an entirely different way; to a theological rather than a Bibli- 
cal conclusion. He is to be congratulated on his work, and 
for the delicate yet fearless manner in which he rehabilitates 
the old and sensible teaching so persistently maintained by 
the Catholic Church on the authorship of the Pentateuch. 
Whilst the higher critics are quarreling among themselves over 
their theories the Church, with calm assurance, is insisting on 
what tradition has handed down, and what a sane reading of 
the text exhibits. 


THE PURPLE EAST. By J. J. Malone, P.P. Melbourne: W. 
P, Linehan. $1. 


A truly pleasurable, conversational account of a spring tour, 
made by the author and his friends among the delights of 
Egypt and Palestine. The descriptions short, graphic, and to 
the point, are enlivened by the witty remarks of the author, 
whose keen sense of humor precludes any tendency to tedious- 
ness. Enthusiasm, tolerance, and good sense are present at 
every stage of the narrative. 


THE JUKES: A STUDY IN CRIME, PAUPERISM, DISEASE, 
AND HEREDITY. By Robert L. Dugdale. Fourth Edi- 
tion. With a Foreword by Elisha Harris, M.D., and an 
Introduction by Franklin H. Giddings. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Professor Giddings quite truly remarks in his Jntroduction 
to the present volume: 


It is doubtful if any concrete study of moral forces is more 
widely known, or has provoked more discussion, or has in- 
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cited a larger number of students to examine for themselves 
the immensely difficult problems presented by the interaction 
of ‘‘ heredity ’’ with ‘‘ environment.”’ 


Published first in 1877, The Jukes has been out of print for 
a number of years, and its new appearance will be welcomed 
by all students of social science; for although in the last 
twenty years a decided change has come over the scientific 
spirit with regard to the significance of heredity, this mono- 
graph still remains a valuable collection of data on a subject 
of permanent importance. 


THE SOLUTION OF THE CHILD LABOR PROBLEM. By Scott 
Nearing, Ph.D. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 75 cents. 


Popular and light in character, Dr. Nearing’s little volume 
has yet a general significance as being the work of a former 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee, and a 
peculiar interest attaches to his confession of a material change 
in attitude with regard to prohibitory legislation. He regards 
the barring of children from the factories as of no real value 
because the laws make no provision for the resultant family 
needs or juvenile idleness. As an easily read, general review 
of the situation and as a pointed indictment of the scandal- 
ous inadequacy of ordinary school training, the book deserves 
to be well circulated. 


TWENTY YEARS AT HULL-HOUSE: WITH AUTOBIOGRAPHI- 
CAL NOTES. By Jane Addams. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.50. 


In a book which is partly an autobiography and partly a 
chapter in the history of American Settlements, Miss Jane 
Addams gathers together the reminiscences of a twenty-years 
residence at Hull House. Bound together inseparably as the 
institution and its founder have been, each detail recorded 
about the one serves as an interpretation of the other. Read- 
ers cannot resent the presentation of small personal details 
when these are shot through with the glow of an enthusiasm 
as sincere as that illuminating Miss Addams’ pages. 

Hull House—and indeed Jane Addams as well—may claim 
to be regarded as a sort of national institution. Even critics 
must admit that the movement of which this volume. speaks 
has excited much attention and exercised a telling influence. 
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Hence to the book before us cannot be denied a place of im- 
portance in our library of social literature. It is not written 
as a thesis; it is the frankly told story of twenty heroic years. 


THE APOLOGIES OF JUSTIN MARTYR. By A. W. F. Blunt 
M.A. Cambridge, University Press 


The Patristic age has at last come into its own. Thanks 
to the progress made in the history of Dogma, the Greek and 
Latin Fathers are being edited by scholars in different countries. 
And so the student of historical theology is having opened 
for him a mine of knowledge that will enable him to carry on 
more successfully his studies in his favorite branch. And the 
lover of literature—the one who has studied the development 
of language—will find that the Fathers are the legal and just 
heirs of the old classics. 

The present volume is the latest one of the series now be- 
ing issued by the Cambridge University Press. The editor, Dr. 
Blunt, has produced an excellent work, one in keeping with 
those already published. The text followed is mainly that of 
Kriiger (1904). The Introductien shows a very thorough and 
painstaking treatment of the topics under discussion; and best 
of all, Dr. Blunt seems to have no pet theory of his own to 
present to the reader. This volume, we are told, is primarily 
intended for theological students. But it would also serve ad- 
mirably as a text-book in colleges and universities where 
Patristic Greek forms part of the curriculum. 


GETTYSBURG, THE PIVOTAL BATTLE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 
By R. K. Beecham. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 
$1.75 net. 


An old veteran revisits the scene of his experiences as a 
common soldier in the memorable battle of Gettysburg, and 
in this book fairly fascinates us with his memories, while weary- 
ing us a little bit with his military criticisms. There are many 
fine, full-page pictures of the principal Union and Confederate 
heroes of the great conflict, and we are especially thankful for 
the map which is a reproduction of a profile typographical 
engraving. We are pleased that this writer calls attention to 
the Gettysburg field as our most interesting national park, 
consecrated nigh half a century ago by the shedding of heroic 
blood, enshrined in immortal oratory by Lincoln’s Address, 
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and now brightly shining with countless monuments, none fune- 
real or regretful, unexpectedly few inartistic. Add that the 
townspeople have from the first disdained to fleece the visiting 
public, and that their hotel and conveyance rates are quite 
inexpensive, The book is beautifully printed and solidly bound. 


HOMESTEAD: THE HOUSEHOLDS OF AMILL-TOWN. By Mar- 
garet F. Byington. $1.50. 


THE STEEL WORKERS. By John A. Fitch. $1.50. New York: 
The Pittsburg Survey Charities Publication Committee. 


Since our latest comment upon that valuable and fascinat- 
ing series of reports which is known as The Pittsburg Survey, 
two other volumes have appeared, one of them dealing with 
the industrial conditions and the other with the home life of 
the steel workers. They thus constitute a pair of complemen- 
tary investigations. 

The most significant fact brought out by Mr. Fitch’s study 
is the employer’s undivided responsibility for the conditions 
obtaining among the Pittsburg steel-workers since unionism 
was ruthlessly eliminated. 

Free libraries, profit-sharing, relief-plans, and pension funds 
will, in truth, never compensate the community or the indi- 
vidual for the harm done by twelve hours work for seven 
days a week at insufficient wages. 

Mr. Fitch’s difficult task has been done carefully, and his 
book is to be prized. The true significance—or insignificance 
—of his data will be sometimes missed, however, for the want 
of a summary that might easily have been made; chapters xii, 
and xiii, for instance, contain many widely separated state- 
ments and statistics which affect and interpret one another. 
We regret that they have not been compared in that illumin- 
ating way which would have been feasible for Mr. Fitch, but 
will not even be attempted by the average reader. 


In Miss Byington’s discussion of the town which has 
grown up around the Carnegie mills at Homestead, we have 
a precise and fairly thorough study. The development of the 
town, its complicated and unhappy political constitution, its 
economic dependence on absentee property owners, its un- 
checked blunders and incurable weaknesses—these are set out 
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in a graphic, yet not sensational way. We would refer the 
reader to the author’s account of the tax situation in Home- 
stead. It shows clearly how the laborers living at the doors 
of the huge mills in 1910, carried either as house-owners or 
as rent-payers, taxes which were seven times as heavy as 
those laid on most of the property of the Steel Company 
whose authorized capital stock is over a billion dollars. In 
1910 the borough of Homestead was $621,776.03 in debt and 
was arranging to borrow more. 

The main portion of the book is divided into two parts, 
one devoted to the English-speaking, and one to the Slav 
households. Almost every page contains matter that tempts 
one to quote, but we refer our readers to the volume itself 
for the detailed descriptions which are the fruit of Miss By- 
ington’s laborious and scientific methods of study. The re- 
ligious conditions among the Slavs are described briefly, but 
almost nothing is said about the English speaking parishes. 
One significant item, twice noted, is the presence of more 
than fifty saloohs in this community of 25,000. 


JOHN MURRAY’S LANDFALL. By Henry Nehemiah Dodge. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


This curious verse romance is a feeling record—one may 
even say, an apotheosis—of one John Murray, a wandering 
preacher who traversed the American Colonies just before 
and during the Revolution. Led on by his two dream-angels, 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, this quon- 
dam Wesleyite went about preaching an evangel of love as 
opposed to the contentious and rigid “elections” of the var- 
ious sects. He does not seem to have been a very epoch- 
making apostle, but upon his story Dr. Dodge has lavished 
much enthusiasm and almost every variety of verse, from sim- 
ple narrative to epic, lyric and apocalyptic ventures. 


LES SOEURS BRONTE. Par E. Dimnet. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 


2 fr. 

One cannot open this book without experiencing in some 
degree a feeling of curiosity concerning the way the author 
will deal with his subject. A French priest writing the biog- 
raphy of Protestant female writers is not a daily occurrence 
in literary history. Father Dimnet comes through the ordeal 
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well, by producing a most interesting and well-balanced piece 
of work, written with attention to style, and with a just appre- 
ciation of the writings of the Brontés. Although he writes 
with an evidently keen admiration for their literary output, 
he is perhaps somewhat too insistent on their failings of 
character, particularly their narrow and militant Protestantism. 
He should by this time, and we think that he does, know how 
difficult it is to find in the English-speaking world more in- 
sularity, bigotry, and what has every appearance of hate, 
than in provincial England whenever there arises a question 
about Catholics or Catholicity. We get a glimpse of the 
Bronté household in the days when Catholic Emancipation was 
under discussion in the House of Commons; the father tearing 
open excitedly the newspaper containing the latest news, and 
the children crowding around him to hear it. The only value 
this, and kindred information has for us of the present day is, 
that it teaches us that education and mental ability are not 
always means of shedding light where the darkness of cen- 
turies has accumulated. 

In Chapter XIV. Father Dimnet takes for granted that 
Emily Bronté was the author of Wuthering Heights, and he 
does not give any space to a discussion of the theory of 
Dobell, advanced in the Palladium of September, 1850, that 
Charlotte was the author. We can easily understand that 
Father Dimnet did not feel himself bound to fall into one of 
those faults of English biographers, whom he so soundly rates 
in his Introduction, by stating a theory that he believed to 
have been silenced forever by Charlotte’s denial of the author- 
ship. It will mean more rewriting for our author, however, 
if Mr. Malham-Dembleby’s recent book, Zhe Key to the Bronte 
Works will come to be accepted by experts as proving that 
Charlotte had, indeed, written that book, 


LES EVANGILES SYNOPTIQUES. Par Eng. Mangenot. Paris: 
Létouzey et Ané. 3/7. 50. 


In this series of lectures we have a scholarly discussion 
from a Catholic standpoint of the errors of M. Loisy in his 
recent work on the Synoptic Gospels. The author’s plan is 
good. First of all he states in a terse way the objections of 
the rationalists, and then proceeds to their solution. Much 
disputed territory is covered. He deals with such knotty 
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problems as the silence of those ancient documents regarding 
the virgin birth of our Savior; the historical value of the ac- 
counts of St. Matthew and St. Luke regarding the same event; 
the miracles of Jesus with all their difficulties; the testimony 
of Christ regarding His own mission and Person; the Resur- 
rection. 

The book must be commended for its sanity. While the 
author argues against Loisy and the rationalistic school, he 
does so, not from a spirit of fanaticism, because their opinions 
are advanced, but because they do violence to that faith 
which has been handed down from the Apostles. 


ae preparation and publication of catalogues of books by 

Catholic authors in our public libraries will do much, we 
trust, to stimulate interest in Catholic reading and make known 
our Catholic writers to our own Catholic people. The latest ad- 
dition to such catalegues is that of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburg. The present catalogue is one of the most compre- 
hensive and one of the best arranged that we have ever seen. 
It has a classified list of subject and author. Books in Latin 
are included. The catalogue is published by the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburg and in the work the Library has had 
the hearty co-operation of the Bishop of Pittsburg. The price 
is 35 cents. The list includes over 700 authors. Of course 
there are names and books omitted that the Catholics of Pitts- 
burg should place in their Public Library; and we have no- 
ticed at least one publication unworthy of a place in any 
catalogue. We have also noted the names of some who are 
not Catholics; in this respect greater care might have been 
shown. 


OME time ago we announced the proposed publication by 
Longmans, Green & Co., of a series entitled the Friar 
Saints. We heartily welcome the first two volumes that have 
just appeared: St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bonaventure. The 
English Franciscan Provincial, Father Osmund. will edit the 
“Lives” of the Saints of his order and Father Bede Garrett 
those of the order of St. Dominic. The Life of St. Thomas 
Aquinas is written by Father Placid Conway, O.P. He relates 
the life in a short popular form, for the volume is small and 
handy in size and gives at the end a useful bibliography. 
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Father Lawrence Costelloe, O.F.M., writes attractively of St. 
Bonaventure. Four more “Lives” will follow shortly. St. 
Vincent Ferrer, St. Pius V., St. Antony of Padua and St. 
John Capistran. If they are successful they will be followed 
by the “Lives” of St. Antoninus of Florence, St. Raymond 
of Pennafort, St. Louis Bertrand, St. Bernadine of Siena, St. 
Leonard of Pert Maurice, and St. Peter of Alcantara. 

We sincerely hope that the reception accorded these first 
volumes by our Catholic people will enable the editors to pub- 
lish the entire series. In form and general presentation the 
volumes recommend themselves highly; they are attractively 
bound in cloth, well printed, low in price (50 cents apiece), 
and ought to be warmly welcomed and widely read. 


‘HE Ave Maria Press of Notre Dame, Indiana, which has 
long merited the gratitude of the Catholic public for its 
excellent work for Catholic literature, has placed all of us still 
further in its debt by the publication in enduring form of 
Father Damien, the famous letter which Robert Louis Steven- 
son wrote to the infamous Dr. Hyde. The value of this pres- 
ent publication is increased by the publication of a statement 
from Mrs. Stevenson that her husband’s admiration of that 
‘** saint, that martyr,’ as he invariably called Father Damien” 
never changed. That statement answers for all time the gra- 
tutous charge made that Stevenson “did not really believe 
what he wrote neither did he intend to write what he did.” 
The book is most tastefully presented and sells at 30 cents. 


HE CHILDREN’S CHARTER. By Mother Mary Loyola. 
(New York: Benziger Bros. 65 cents). This little book 
from the gifted pen of Mother Loyola is a timely and a 
blessed one. Its contents are best explained by its sub-title: 
“Talks with Parents and Teachers on the Preparation of the 
Young for Holy Communion.” Those who have the responsi- 
bility and the privilege of preparing the little ones of Christ’s 
flock for the reception of the Sacraments will find much help 
in Mother Loyola’s valuable suggestions and counsels. They 
represent the fruit of her long experience in instructing chil- 
dren—an experience supplemented by understanding, sympathy 
and love. There is no doubt but that this little book will be 
welcomed by mothers and children everywhere. 
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E cordially welcome the two new volumes by the well 
known writer, Father H. Reginald Buckler, O.P. The 
first, Spiritual Instruction on Religious Life. (New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $1.15). includes a number of papers particularly 
suited for the information and guidance of priests and religi- 
ous. It is admirably well fitted also for those of the laity 
who look seriously for religious perfection. 

Spiritual Considerations (New York: Benziger Bros, $1.15) 
is a collection of short, thoughtful and attractive papers on 
subjects suited to every Christian. Father Buckler writes with 
a sense of the “time spirit.” He outlines the great principles; 
he brings them home to the man of to-day, religious or lay, 
and hence his books are of special and timely value. 


NEW edition of The Raccolta, the collection of indul 
4 genced prayers and good works, has been published by 
Benziger Brothers, New York ($1). 


beau following are some late booklets published by Bloud 
et Cie, Paris, France: 

L’ Apologttique par Mgr. Douais (0 fr. 60), gives an able 
exposition of the meaning of apologetics. Thomassin (1616- 
1695) par l’Abbé Jules Martin (1 77. 50) gives a summary of 
the writings and doctrine of the great theologian. La Psycho- 
logie Dramatique du Mystire de la Passion & Oberammergau 
par Maurice Blondel (0 /r. 50) is a study of the psychology of 
the mystery of the Passion.— Sainz Pie V. par Paul Deslanares 
{0 fr. 60)—Léonard de Vinci, par Baron Carra de Vaux (0 /7, 
50) is a study of the subject as painter, mechanician, anatomist. 
botanist, and thinker. La Philosophie Minerale, par Albert de 
Lapparent (0 77. 50) invites us to study the mineral world 
where the eminent savant finds material for deep reflection, 


_ MYSTERE DE LA REDEMPTION, par Edward Hu- 
gon, O.P. (P. Tequi, Paris 2 /rs.) is addressed both to the 
clergy and the laity, and is a capable study of the fundamen- 
tal doctrine of Christianity. Za Vénérable Marie de l’Incarna- 
tion, Ursuline, Fondatrice du Monastere de Québec gives the life 
story of Mme. Martin (P. Tequi, Paris 1 /r.). 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (20 May): ‘‘ The Break-down of the Ferrer Legend,” 


by Hilaire Belloc. The writer subjects the whole Ferrer 
legend to a clese and critical examination. The leader 
of the anti-Catholic forces in Barcelona struck at the 
Church under the guise of a political reformer. He 
was arrested and the concerted efforts of an interna- 
tional organization failed to save him or to persuade 
the world of his innocence. “The exposure of the 
fraud is the first fruit of the somewhat tardy resistance 
which the Catholics of the Continent have undertaken, 
and our unexpected success in the matter is of happy 
augury for the future.” 

(27 May): The Imperial Conference representing the 
four Dominions and Newfoundland and the Mother 
Country assembled for its first business on May 22, 
——The address of the Cardinal Archbishop of Balti- 
more before the Peace Conference held in that city on 
May 4.——The Apostolic Process of the Beatification 
of Father Dominic, the Italian Passionist who received 
John Henry Newman into the Catholic Church, has 
been begun at Rome. 

(3 June): The Holy Father has issued a Rescript, grant. 
ing a general dispensation throughout the British Em- 
pire from the law of abstinence on the Friday follow- 
ing the Coronation.———The population of Ireland has 
decreased since 1801 by 76,824 persons. Of the total 
population over 73 per cent. are Catholics.——The Bishops 
of Spain have addressed a forceful letter to the Spanish 
Prime Minister protesting against his new “ Associations 
Bill.” 


Expository Times (May): The venerable Willoughby C. Allen, 


in “‘Harnack and Moffatt on the Date of the First 
Gospel,” while dissenting from Harnack’s date for the 
First Gospel, 70 A.D., and Moffat’s 70-110 A.D., says 
that the Fall of Jerusalem does not determine the date 
of this Gospel, and that it should be placed rather be- 
tween 50 and 70 A.D.———“‘ Identification of an unnamed 
Old Testamant King” by P. S. P. Hancock, B.A, | 
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(June): The Rev. A. R. S. Kennedy, D.D., publishes 
for the first time the ‘‘Codex Edinburgensis,” which is 
an Old Testament manuscript of not later than the fif- 
teenth century of the Christian era——In “The Living 
Christ” and the ‘‘ Historical Jesus,” the Rev. A. E. 
Garvie, M.A., insists that the ‘‘ Christ of faith’? and the 
‘Jesus of history” are identical. 

The National Review (June): ‘‘ Episodes of the Month” raises a 
cry of alarm over the possible loss of Canada to the 
United Kingdom, because of Mr. Taft’s “‘ audacious bid” 
in the way of reciprocity. Ambassador Bryce is in this 
matter “‘ bootblack-in-chief to the United States.” This 
is followed by an article: “ Will Canada Be Lost,” by 
Albert R. Carman. He believes that greater things are 
at stake for the United Kingdom, because of Canada’s 

’ possible action, than were at stake at Waterloo.—— 
‘**Women Who Want the Vote,” by Maud Selborne, 
explains what class of women want it and why.—— 
* Pope in Worsted Stockings,” by H. C. Biron, is a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the poet, Crabbe. Violet 
Cecil makes a plea for the welfare of factory workers in 
**Some Scottish Homes.”——‘On Titania and Com- 
pany,” by C. E. Lawrence, defends the value and im- 
portance of the fairy tale. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (May): ‘‘ The Scapular Tradi- 
tion and its Defenders,” by Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. 
Father Thurston defends the intellectual honesty and 
scientific scholarship of Father Benedict Zimmerman 
against the attack of Father Rushe, a brother Carmelite. 
Father Zimmerman writing in the Dictionnaire de Thé- 
ologie Catholique and elsewhere breaks with the Elias 
and scapular traditions of his order. It is for this that 
his confrére takes him to task. Father Thurston an- 
swers that the attitude of Father Zimmerman is in 
line with opinions of the best historical scholars, past 
and present.——‘‘ Some Celtic Missionary Saints,’’ by 
Rev. W. H. Kirwan. This is an introductory study of 
the labors and influence of the early missionary saints, 
in general. Detailed papers on the work of St. Columba, 
St. Fursey, and St. Cataldus are to follow. ‘* The 
Pragmatic Value of Theism,” by Rev. Leslie J. Walker, 
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S.J.——“ Biblical Memories in Palestine: Old Testa- 
ment,” by Rev. James P. Conry. In this essay is 
shown the unchanging faithfulness of present day Pales- 
tine to the Old Testament accoun tsof itsancient civiliza- 
tion. 

The Church Quarterly Review (April): ‘‘The Government of 
England,” by A. Lawrence Lowell. The book is, of 
course, an account of the Government of England as a 
working machine. The component parts of the machine 
are examined and described in isolation and in relation 
to other parts. Its method is mainly analytical and 
not historical———Speaking of ‘The New Life of Car- 
dinal Pole,” by Haile, A. E. Burns remarks that the 
chief criticism of the new book is in the matter of Bibli- 
ography. Writing on such a scale, the author ought, 
according to Mr. Burns’ opinion, to have taken pains 
to give a complete list of Pole’s works. Nevertheless, 
such a life even if unduly laudatory, will do much to 
win for Pole the regard which he deserves in the esteem 
of his countrymen. “Community Life in the Church 
of England.” A quasi-historical survey of the develop- 
ment of the community life within the Church of Eng- 
land during the last sixty years. The movement obvi- 
ously stands for a renewal of the sense of vocation, of 
avocation to a particular life, and of vocation in any life. 
Life under religious rule and vow is in itself a particular 
vocation, but it also stands for vocation in any profes- 
sion whatsoever. 

The Month (June): The Rev. J. H. Pollen in an article en- 
titled: ‘‘The New Encyclopedia Britannica on the Jes- 
uits,” scores the article on the Jesuits published in the 
** Britannica,” and pleads for a fairer treatment of Cath- 
olic subjects in future.——“ Fairy-Tales of Natural His- 
tory” by the editor presents facts of Natural History 
which bring into question the theory of evolution. ‘The 
Amazaving Emperor,” by W. Blake Jennings, is a re- 
view of a book of the same title by J. Stuart Hoy. 
This article is a general refutation of the book which 
claims that many Christian practises come directly from 
the religion of Baal. 

Revue du Clergé Frangais (15 May): J. Paquier writes of ‘“‘ The 
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Religious State and Marriage According to Luther.” 
Luther’s doctrines on these subjects were the logical 
sequence of his more fundamental doctrines on the 
relation between God and man after the fall.———P. Godet 
gives a brief ‘‘ History of Piety towards Mary.”——J. 
Riviére reviews a work of A. Palmieri, O.S.A. entitled 
Theolegia Dogmatica Orthodova, a very learned work in 
which the author sets out to explore all the domains of 
the Orthodox theology, on the points in which it di- 
verges from the Catholic theology. 


Le Correspondant (10 May): ‘‘ French Colonization in Tunis,” is 


Revue 


the second article on this subject by Louis Arnold. The 
present article treats of the difficulties to be encountered 
in such a scheme. ‘Souvenirs of the Pontifical Zou- 
aves’ by O. De Traissau gives an account of the trouble- 
some days of 1860. ‘““A Norwegian Novelist,” by 
Jacques de Coussange, treats of the life and works with 
extracts from the latter, of the young Norwegian novelist 
—Johan Bojet. 

(25 May): ‘The Personal Letters of Pére Lacordaire 
to Count De Falloux” appear under the title ‘‘ Letters 
to the Count De Falloux.” ‘Across Bolivia” is a 
description of a journey through this South American 
Republic by Prince Louis D’Orleans.——‘ The Thou- 
sandth Anniversary of Normandy,” by R. De Srantmesnil 
is a description of the exercises to be held commemorat- 
ing the event.-—“‘ The Young Turks and the National- 
ities of Turkish Europe” by André Chéradame is a de- 
scription of the troubles taking place between the present 
Turkish Government and the Christians of Macedonia 
and Albania. ‘Colonel Henry Moll,” by Count 
D’Eschevannesis an account of the life and experiences 
of this French-African Explorer, together with the pub- 
lication for the first time of his private letters. ‘‘The 
Memoirs of Richard Wagner,” by M. André is a descrip- 
tion of the life of Wagner since his début as a com- 
poser. “The Salons of 1911,” byAndré Pératé de- 

















scribes the works of artists and sculptors which have 
been exhibited in the Art Salons of Paris during the 
past year. 

Pratique D’Apologétique (1 May): M. A. Valentin, by 
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a comparative study of the respective sources of Chris- 
tianity and other religions, brings out the idea of 
“** Mythic Christs’ and the Christ of History.” ——“‘ Non- 
Catholic Denominations in Engiand” by J. D. Folghera, 
O.P. The author reviews, or rather synopsizes the four- 
teenth chapter of Father Benson’s book on “‘ Non-Catho- 
lic Denominations.” High Church, Low Church, Broad 
Church, etc., all receive a word.———“‘ The Preacher,” by 
H. Lestre. The preacher ought to be a man of con- 
viction and a man of humility. 

(15 May): An author signing himself XXX, comments 
on Charles Dunan’s book, The Two Jdealisms. The 
present article is entitled ‘A Return to Aristotle” 
which is a summary of Mr. Dunan’s book. There are 
two philosophies: that of Decartes and that of Aristotle. 
One excludes the other. Mr. Dunan accepts the latter. 


Etudes (5 May): Joseph Brucker praises Beissel’s “ History of the 


Devotion te the Blessed Virgin.””"——In November 1910 
the third centenary of Ion Arason, last Catholic bishop 
of Iceland, and martyr for the faith, was celebrated. 
Jon Svensson quotes tributes from Lutheran orators to 
this national hero, poet, and defender of the ancient 
church. 

(20 May): Albert Valensin asks whether the figure of 
Christ in the second and third centuries had been re- 
touched by Greco-Roman syncretism, especially by the 
worship of Mithra, and whether without Christ this 
syncretism could have done the work of Christianity. 
He answers both questions in the negative.———“‘ Scholas- 
tic Reforms in China,” according to Alexander Breu, 
while theoretically excellent, have been introduced too 
suddenly. Subjects and methods are new; teachers and 
directors incapable; parents, suspicious; the learned of 
the old school, hostile. As a result there is confusion. 
——Lucien Roure reviews “ Modern Masters,” studies 
by Victor Giraud of Loti, Brunetiére, Faguet, de Vogiié 
and Bourget. — 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach: ‘‘The Moral Theology of the 


Jesuits as a Liberalist Sees It,” by G. M. Reichmann, S.J., 
discusses Dr. Ohr’s latest repetition of the old charges. 
The author hints that Dr. Ohr has written without 
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really having read Jesuit theologians.——-J. B. Umberg, 
S.J., writes on ‘“‘ The Modern Catholic and the Grace of 
Confirmation.” His thesis is that it is still very hard 
to profess Catholicism in the face of the world, and 
supernatural help from Confirmation is necessary. 

La Civilt2 Cattolica—(6 May): ‘“‘The Theory ef Hugo De 
Vriés on the Origin of Species,” receives sympathetic 
treatment at the hands of the reviewer who takes oc- 
casion, however, to point out that the famous Dutch 
botanist’s theory is in advance of his facts. The 
series on “Masonry” is continued, the writer bringing 
out much evidence to show the positive anti-religious 
trend of the order.——P. Pierling, S.J., contributes an 
interesting study of the abortive negotiations between 
Pius VII. and the Russian Emperor, Paul I., for a union 
of the Russian Church with Rome, and makes it reason- 
ably clear that nothing definite would have resulted, 
even had Paul I. not been murdered while the nego- 
tiations were in progress. The history of Venerable 
Father Mastvilli, S.J., martyred in Japan in 1637, is 
reviewed by Pietro Tacchi Venturi, S.J. 

(20 May): “‘ New Discoveries and Ancient Truth “ deals 
with recent archzological discoveries bearing on the 
New Testament. The writer is confident that these, in 
the future as in the past, will but serve to illumine the 
old truths.———The study ef “Leo N. Tolstoi” is con- 
cluded with an examination of Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Christianity,” 
in the course of which the writer condemns in the 
strongest terms his blasphemous expressions concerning 
God and the Trinity.“ The Inquisition in Italy” is 
a review of a series of articles in the Archivio Storico 
Lombardo (1910), dealing with Milan and the Roman In- 
quisition.——‘‘ The Origins of the Umiliati” are discussed 
in a first article reviewing a recent work by Sac. 
Dott. L. Lanoni. 

(3 June): “The Proposed Law of Dismemberment of 
Russian Poland,” is declared to be aimed at the destruc- 
sion of the Catholic Church, in the process of “ Russi- 
fying” the territory affected——“Good Books” dis- 
cusses the question of reading by Catholics, and indicates 
the requisites which should be possessed by good books 
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other than those of a specifically spiritual character. 

‘The Recent Decrees of the Index,” makes clear 
the reasons for the banning of Fogazzaro’s Leila, and 
the principles which govern in the case of books of this 
kind.———The series on “‘ Freemasonry ” is continued, the 
present article treating of its internal unity. 

La Scuola Cattolica (May): ‘‘ The Truce of God” is elaborately 
considered by Bishop Gaggia, with a wealth of historic 
facts.“ Mariavitist Theology” describes the general 
tenets of the remarkable Polish heresy.——The series 
on “The Messianic Purpose of Jesus” is continued by 
Adolfo Cellini. So also is the series on the ‘‘Inter- 
national Juridical Personality of the Holy See,” with 
respect to property.———There are the usual departments 
of reviews and abstracts from current periodicals. 

! Espana y América (May): E. Portillo continues the examina- 

tion of the life and writings of Lorenz Hervas, whom he 

greatly admires.—P. P. Negrete contributes a study 
of art, through one of its most able interpreters, Father 

Granda.——M. P. Rodriguez continues his able disserta- 

tion upon the Book of Moses. His present article vin- 

dicates particularly its historica) authority——P. E. 

Neveu makes a study of the combats of our Lord with 

the various sects of His time. 
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Recent Events. 


After the General Election last 
France. year, pains were taken to prepare 
an elaborate plan of reforms, 
electoral, social, and judicial. The carrying into effect, how- 
ever, of these plans has been seriously interfered with by a 
series of untoward eccurrences—the fall of M. Briand’s Minis- 
try, the riots in the Champagne districts, the warlike opera- 
tions in Morocco and, last of all, by the tragic aéroplane ac- 
cident, in which the Minister of War was killed, the Premier 
severely injured, and the existence of the Ministry jeopardized. 
For M. Berteaux, the Minister of War, was the most influen- 
tial member of the government, to whom not only its existence 
but its maintenance in office was in the main due. He won 
to its support those in the Chamber, who were by no means 
satisfied with the action taken by M. Monis against the work- 
ingmen’s demonstration on May Day and in the matter of the 
reinstatement of the railway strikers. Now that he has gone, 
and the head of the government is more or less incapacitated, 
it is very doubtful whether there may not be another change 
of government in the immediate future, giving a further illus- 
tration and proof of the thesis of M. Jaurés, that at the pres- 
ent time the state of political affairs is so rotten that no reli- 
ance can be placed upon any government. There are too many 
men in the Chamber, whose sole principle is to hold office, 
and to sacrifice everything else for that purpose. They have 
no well-defined line of action, and are ready to yield to de- 
mands of any kind in order to secure support. The funeral 
of M. Berteaux was a good illustration of the present state 
of France, for although it was attended by all the pomp and 
circumstance that soldiers, and banners, and state ceremony 
could give, there was neither priest nor prayers. This was not 
because the late Minister of War was an avowed unbeliever, 
for a few days afterwards a public Mass was said for him in 
one of the churches of Paris. 

The success of the expedition to Fez is of course an evi- 
dence of the efficiency of the military administration and a 
proof of the valor of the soldiers. But the necessity for mak- 
ing the expedition—and that it was necessary cannot be denied 
—is very unfortunate, for it seems not improbable that it may 
lead to complications with Spain and possibly with Germany. 
Spain claims the heritage of Morocco as her own, and looks 
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with supreme jealousy upon all efforts tending to deprive her 
of it; while Germany, it is to be feared, is still ready to 
pounce upon France at any convenient opportunity. But 
the worst thing to be said against the expedition is that it 
was in support of the worst possible of causes. The present 
Sultan, Mulai Hafid, has proved himself one of the vilest of 
tyrants, and almost from the beginning of his reign has been 
guilty of the most atrocious cruelties—so atrocious and so oft- 
repeated that Europe has heretofore had to make a protest 
in common against his inhuman proceedings. The present in- 
surrection was due to a series of outrages perpetrated by him 
upon the tribes, upon whom he has carried on a series of in- 
roads, for the purposes of taking their property, accompanied 
with wholesale outrages on women, and the murder of children. 
After France had entered Fez and thereby restored his ascen- 
dency, the Sultan allowed his soldiery to commit a series of 
cruelties so gross and numerous that the British government has 
refused to receive the delegation which was being sent by the 
Moorish Monarch to the Coronation of King George V. That 
France should be instrumental in the maintenance of such a 
power indicates how strong for evil is the present situation of 
Europe. If France had been able to have had her own way 
a few years ago, the peaceful penetration of Morocco and the 
suppression of the Moorish government weuld have been ac- 
complished; but the German Emperor stood in the way and 
things had to be arranged at Algeciras. All that France can 
now do is to act in accordance with the provisions there 
made. Let us hope that some means may be found to direct 
the strength of European action to worthy ends. The past 
few years have seen an end put to the awful reign of Abdul 
Hamid; a change for the better has been made in the govern- 
ment of the Congo, and in other parts of the world so many 
steps are being taken in the direction of self-government, to 
say nothing of the fair prospects of arbitration proposals, that 
there is no reason to despair but that a way will be found to 
place the power of the European governments at the service 
of the oppressed and not at that of the oppressor. 


The Reichstag has been giving 

Germany. most of its time to the discussion 

of the Billintroduced by the gov- 

ernment for the consolidating of the various Imperial insurance 
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laws which have been passed from time to time for the bene- 
fit of working men. How numerous and complicated these 
laws are, may be seen from the fact that the Bill as intro- 
duced filled six volumes, more than 2,000 pages and con- 
sisted of 1754 clauses, It was debated paragraph by paragraph, 
but with such good will on the part of all parties in the 
House, that it went through in less than three weeks time. 
Some few points indeed excited controversy, but the Social 
Democrats although they tried to make amendments without 
success, refrained from obstruction. Almost at the same time 
a Bill has been introduced into the British Parliament with a 
similar object—the insurance of working men in cases of ill- 
ness and unemployment. Great Britain is thus proceeding in 
the wake of Germany for the amelioration of the classes that 
bear the burden and heat of the day. 


The elections for the National 
Portugal. Assembly have at last, by grace 
of the Provisional Government, 
been duly held and if they represent the voice of the 
Portuguese people, a Royalist does not exist, for there was 
not a single candidate to come forward as an avowed sup- 
porter of the so long-existent system under which Portugal 
has grown old, The government displayed great activity in 
pteparing for the elections, the candidates throughout the 
whole country having been chosen by the Republican Direc- 
torates, and every list not approved by these Directorates was 
considered as representing an opposition to the government. 
A few only ef those opposition candidates were returned. 
The elections were conducted quietly, and a fair proportion of 
the electors went to the poll. But the absence of any endeavors 
on the part of the monarchists in Portugal—and there must be 
at least a few—to send representatives to the National As- 
sembly seems te indicate an unnatural and artificial state of 
things. Indeed sporadic attempts to restore the monarchy 
have been made, or at least have been said to have been made, 
and arrests have taken place. They do not appear to have 
received much support, but there must be behind the scenes at 
least sullen discontent. The Constitutional Chamber is to meet 
on the roth of June. 
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While Greece has had recourse to 
Persia. France and to Great Britain for 
the renovation of her army and 
navy, it is to this country that Persia has come in order to 
seek and perchance to find a way out of her financial diffi- 
culties. To Americans has been entrusted the reorganization 
of the Revenue. Financial difficulties are said to be at the 
root of all the troubles of Persia. A state of anarchy almost 
exists throughout the country, tribe waging war against tribe, 
the only bond of union being the common practise of pillaging 
the traders and merchants who attempt to carry on business 
within her borders. Like the Greeks of the present generation, 
Persians cannot forget that there was once a great Persian 
Empire and they think that upon themselves has fallen the 
duty of restoring it, or at least of not letting it fall still 
lower. Hitherto they have proved themselves teo proud to 
take the necessary means to secure this much desired result. 
Perhaps the step recently taken of seeking the help of this 
country may indicate a salutary change of mind. The present 
Regent has received a Western education, having been at Ox- 
ford in England, and has spoken out his mind very freely and 
not spared the feelings of his fellow countrymen. But the 
evils which afflict Persia are too deeply rooted to be removed 
by any amount of money, although the possession of it may 
tend to a superficial amelioration. Meanwhile the experiment 
of constitutional government is being continued but has not 
so far been attended with any great measure of success. 


In China, however, the most sur- 

China, prising developments have taken 

place. As has already been men- 

tioned, the Parliament is to be summoned within three years 
instead of the nine which were originally contemplated. This 
has been in deference to the imperious demand made by the 
Assemblies which had been summoned as preparatory steps. 
A further assimilation to Western ideas has been made by 
changing the Grand Council into a Cabinet, with a Prime Min- 
ister at its head. This Prime Minister, however, must be 
looked upon as belonging to the old régime, for he is said by 
the best authorities to be a man notorious, even in China, for 
every kind of corruption, and responsible for the worst of the 
disasters which have befallen the Empire. Perhaps it was 
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thought necessary to have him as a connecting link between 
the old and the new order of things. 

A still more surprising change has been made. A few years 
ago an edict was issued, forbidding the use of opium, pointing 
out in the most didactic of tones the evils produced by the 
consumption of this drug. People thought at the time that 
nothing would result, that it was a mere blind, that the habit 
of taking opium was ingrained in the very nature of the peo- 
ple, that all-powerful interests were engaged in its maintenance. 
But to the astonishment of the world the commands of the 
Empress were obeyed; the cultivation of opium has been rap- 
idly diminished, the habit of taking it has been largely over- 
come. It is, perhaps, the most astonishing instance on record 
of obedience to an autocratic command. An arrangement had 
been made with Great Britain, that as the cultivation of opium 
in China diminished, in a corresponding ratio its exportation 
to China from India should also be restricted. Ten years was 
the period fixed. But so much more quickly has the part 
assigned to China been carried out, that the desire has grown 
to shorten the period during which India is to be allowed to 
import opium into China. A new agreement has accordingly 
been made with Great Britain, by which it is provided that as 
soon as China proves that she has ceased to produce native 
opium, the imports from India shall cease. And so the opium 
traffic between China and India, so long a scandal to the world, 
is to come to an end. This is a remarkable victory of moral 
principles over sordid interests. 

A further step has been taken by China in its upward 
movement. Nothing could be worse than the state of the cur- 
rency as it has existed for long years. Oft-repeated promises 
have been made to effect its reform, promises which have 
been as often violated. The subject is too complicated to be 
described here in detail, but it is satisfactory to note that it 
is in some degree to the influence of this country that the 
present effort is due and that assistance is being sought here 
as to the practical way of making the reform. 


Sympathizers with the new order 
Turkey. in Turkey have had their patience 
strained almost to the breaking- 


point by the way in which the present holders of power have 
VOL. XCIII.—36 
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abused that power. Although nothing in the range of possi- 
bility could make them wish for the restoration of absolute 
rule, hope has been almost lost of any amelioration of the lot 
of the subject races, except by the utter destruction of Turkish 
domination—a thing devoutly to be desired, but of which, 
unfortunately, there appears to be no present probability. The 
last few weeks, however, have given some small indication of 
improvement. 

Ever since the expulsion of Abdul Hamid, under the form 
of constitutional government, the real power has been held by 
a secret committee, and it is said that this Committee was it- 
self controlled by Freemasons, who were either themselves 
Jews or in the hands of Jews. To such a rule, even Turks, 
accustomed though they have so long been to abject submis- 
sion to their superiors, found it impossible to submit. Within 
the ranks of the Parliamentary Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress, insurgents have arisen who demand that the pledges so 
frequently given to govern by open and constitutional methods 
shall be fulfilled. Complete success is said to have attended 
their efforts, and resolutions have been adopted, with a view 
to putting an end to the existing evils. Deputies are forbid- 
den to appropriate to themselves any offices or concessions for 
works, Liberty of action, also, is to be granted to the minor- 
ity of the party, even when in the “ caucus” there is a major- 
ity of two-thirds against them. In this the minority has secured 
greater freedom of action than is accorded in countries more 
advanced in constitutional methods of government. Among 
other things secured by the new arrangement is the declaration 
of absolute respect for all laws, and that functionaries shall 
not be dismissed or appointed except in accordance with stat- 
utes that are to be prepared forthwith. The union of the 
races of the Empire, and the development of commerce, agri- 
culture, industry, and education, are to be made the immediate 
objects of the party’s endeavors, while the development in 
Turkey of Western civilization and progress is set forth as 
the end to be kept in view, respect being had, the programme 
goes on to say, for public morals and national and religious 
usages. The last article lays down what is perhaps the most 
important practical point of all, in view of the hitherto ex- 
istent state of things. The party is to oppose the intentions 
and the activity of societies constituted for special secret objects. 

If impartially applied, this new programme will bring an 
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end to its own former methods, as well as to those of the 
committee which ‘has from Salonika up to a recent period, 
controlled the whole government. Hitherto, the Parliamentary 
Committee which has had the control of the Parliament, has 
held its deliberations in secret, has summoned ministers to 
attend its meetings, has demanded of them that they should 
explain or defend their policy. Parenthetically it may be men- 
tioned here, as an instance of the way in which extremes 
meet, that the Labor Party in the Commonwealth of Australia, 
makes and enforces upon the members of the Cabinet, the 
same demands. The members of the Turkish Parliamentary 
Committee, have hitherto been pledged to implicit obedience 
in all questions of party policy, although this did not extend 
to matters of legislation. If all this is changed in accordance 
with the programme which has just been adopted, a new era 
is possible, but we fear not probable. It has been decided to 
continue indefinitely the state of siege in Constantinople, and 
the rule of irresponsible Courts-Martial, in which political of- 
fences are tried i camera, and judgment passed without appeal. 

The liberty of the press, of political association, and of pub- 
lic meeting is in this way reduced to a minimum. But even 
though it may not be possible to entertain very sanguine hopes 
of the success of the new movement, stranger things have hap- 
pened, and perhaps by recent events an end has been put to 
a régime, in which, to use the words of an Austrian newspaper: 
‘A secret committee dictated the policy of the dominant party. 
This committee was in its turn guided by the secret divisions 
of the Turkish lodges, while these lodges took their orders 
from an international Jewry, organized as Freemasonry. These 
Jewish orders were executed by the Young Turks with true 
Osmanli fanaticism.” Certain changes have been made in the 
Cabinet, which may lead to the adoption of a less extreme 
policy, to the relinquishment of the attempt to unify the vari- 
ous races by force, and to the carrying out of works for the 
development of the resources of the country. Should this be 
the case the outlook will be more hopeful. Some progress, 
indeed, has been made in the last respect. It is now practi- 
cally settled, that the railway which has been so long a time 
under construction under German auspices, will be completed 
as far as Baghdad, together with a branch to Alexandretta, 
Whether, and how soon, the line will be continued to the 
Persian Gulf, is still a question. Negotiations, it is said, are 
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being carried on with Great Britain and other powers to 
settle the difficulties which have so long existed as to the 
terminus on the gulf and the rival interests of the powers. 
A network of railways in the North Eastern part of Asia 
Minor is said to be in contemplation. And so there is a 
. prospect of these regions so long desolated by a blighting des- 
potism, being restored to the state of civilization and culture 
which they possessed of old. 

It is time that a change was made, and that the efforts to 
{ improve things by force which the Young Turks have hitherto 
adopted should be abandoned. The rising of Albanian tribes 
which took place last year was suppressed after the perpetra- 
tion by the Turks of wholesale barbarities, which they did 
their best to conceal from the knowledge of the world, the 
good opinion of which the new government is so anxious to 
secure. But although suppressed last year, other Albanian 
clans, to whom promises were then made which have not been 
i kept, have broken out into open insurrection and have been 
H successful for some months in offering resistance to the large 
ql force which Turkey has sent against them. Among the tribes 
that have taken up arms this year are to be numbered some 
at least of those who are Catholic. Last year these tribes 
were kept quiet by promises which have not been kept. In 
view of these promises the clergy had used their influence to 
i restrain their flocks. To an appeal made by the Turkish 
i General to the Catholic Bishop that he would on this occasion 
qj take the same course, a distinct refusal so to act was given 
| on account of the bad faith shown by the Turks. In conse- 
q quence many churches have been burned, and other atrocities 
| perpetrated. The people in large numbers have been driven 
from their homes. 

The Catholics of Albania are under the protection of Aus- 
4 tria. But Austria with characteristic selfishness has turned a 
deaf ear to all appeals and it has been left to Russia alone 
of all the powers to make representations to Turkey. This 
I was not done directly in behalf of the Catholics who were 
] suffering, but in response to an appeal made by Montenegro 
‘| to the powers. The scene of the uprising borders upon the 
| territory of that kingdom, and many of the villagers have 
| taken refuge there. Turkey accused Montenegro of aiding and 
| abetting the Albanians and not obscurely threatened hostilities. 
| Hence the appeal of Montenegro. That Russia should have 
| 
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intervened has deeply grieved the Young Turks, for ever since 
the establishment of the Constitution the powers of Europe 
have vied with one another in demonstrations of sympathy 
and good will. But it is time that they learned that such 
sympathy is dependent upon a corresponding observance of 
really constitutional methods, and will not be extended to 
the ruling by barbarous methods under the aspect of a 
civilized form of government. The Albanians are not the 
only race among those who have the misfortune to be under 
the rule of Turkey that have been obliged to suffer at her 
hands. For a long time the Greeks who dwell in the Empire 
have been subjected to a most rigorous boycott which has 
entailed upon them the loss of large sums of money. In this 
case, however, the government is not to blame primarily, for 
the boycott is carried on by private individuals. Quite re- 
cently an attempt has been made to reinstate the power of 
the Sultan in Crete. An endeavor was made to appoint cer- 
tain magistrates in defiance of the fact that that right had 
been relinquished on the settlement of affairs made in 1898. 
Here, too, the powers under the protection of whom the 
Cretan administration is carried on are understood to have 
made representation to the government. On the whole it is 
evident that there is much room for anxiety, and that those 
who looked for the well-being of the races in the Turkish 
Empire as likely to be the result of the change seem doomed 
to disappointment. 


In M. Venezelos Greece seems to 

Greece. have found a man able to cope 

with the situation, a statesman 

capable of inspiring respect or, at all events, of enforcing his 
will upon the self-seeking politicans who for so long a time 
have been the bane of the country. This is the reason why 
so little has been heard of Greek politics for some time. The 
National Assembly has been quietly and steadily devoting it- 
self to the task of revising the constitution within the limits 
for which it has a commission. Progress has been slow but per- 
haps the surer on that account. The most important change will 
be the revival of a council to which legislation will be submitted 
before it is presented to the Chamber. This council was once 
in existence, but soon after the formation of the present con- 
stitution it was suppressed. The experience of a single- 
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chamber parliament has proved so unsatisfactory that this 
attempt is being made to revert to the older state of things 
so far as the powers of the present National Assembly will 
permit it to effect such a change. If its powers had been 
greater in all probability the Second Chamber would have been 
restored, The new or revived council will, however, in some 
degree act as. a check on the vagaries of an uncontrolled House, 
The other changes which have already been adopted by the 
Assembly include the making primary education compulsory, 
and the alteration of the quorum which, as hitherto existed, 
but which has been abused for purposes of obstruction. All 
military officers, civil functionaries, bankers, directors of com- 
panies and their officials are to be disqualified from election to 
the Chamber. A curious provision is that which prohibits the 
translation of the Holy Scriptures into any form of Greek ex- 
cept that in which the Constitution is written, thereby exclud- 
ing the popular language. The Orthodox Patriarch, however, 
is empowered to give permission for translation into popular 
Greek. The proposed restriction is due to the influence of 
the “ Purists,” a body of scholars who are interested in the 
maintenance of the purity of the language and influential 
enough to bring about riots in order to protect that purity. 
The present generation of Greeks look upon themselves as the 
inheritors of all the glories of the past, and this not merely 
in literature and art, but also as having a right to supplant the 
Turks, and to regain the dominions ruled over by the Byzantine 
Emperors. 

In addition to the political measures to which we have re- 
ferred, recourse has been had to France for officers to be 
placed in charge of the army in order to bring it into a fit 
state of discipline and to reorganize it, while to Great Britain 
has been entrusted the management of the navy for a like 
purpose. The service of the Public Debt has since 1898 been 
in the hands of an International Commission. With two of 
the Balkan States friendly relations have been restored. Bul- 
garians and Greeks, a few years ago bent upon mutual ex- 
termination, are now falling into one another’s arms. The 
diplomatic relations between Greece and Romania, which were 
severed a few years ago, have been resumed. It is to be 
feared, however, that it is rather to the hatred of the Turk 
than to love of each other that those rapprochements are due. 


- , 
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CIVIC CELEBRATION OF CARDINAL GIBBONS’ JUBILEE. 


F the praise of men, if the affectionate esteem and reverence of a 
whole nation can bring happiness to the heart of man, certainly 
Cardinal Gibbons had full cause to rejoice on the sixth of June, In 
this era of celebrations, when everything from the discovery of 
America to the starting of a cotton mill, is deemed worthy of a na- 
tional commemoration, the civic celebration of Cardinal Gibbons’ 
jubilee as priest and as prince of the Church was unique. So Presi- 
dent Taft declared on the occasion, and this words were felt to be 
true ; for when have so many distinguished men and so vast a crowd 
met to celebrate a man’s civic services as were gathered in the 
Armory at Baltimore to do honor to the Cardinal? What other 
American could bring them together? It was a nation’s tribute to 
the power of goodness; it was a nation’s gratitude for fifty years of 
a beneficent ministry which has been, during a great part of that 
long period, nation-wide in its influence. The nation really spoke 
through its head, the President ; and his high praise was echoed by 
Vice-President Sherman and Mr. Root, who represented the Senate, 
by the Democratic Speaker of the lower House, Mr. Champ Clark, 
and his Republican predecessor, Mr. Cannon, by the Mayor of Balti- 
more and the Governor of Maryland. Chief Justice White, who 
would not break a precedent by making a public address, added 
dignity to the speakers’ row by his presence, as well as enthusiasm 
by vigorously leading throughout in the applause of the Cardinal.* 
Colonel Roosevelt, whose very hearty reception by an audience 
largely Catholic, indicated that here was no instance of ‘‘ benefits 
forgot,’’ may be taken as the unofficial voice of America’s apprecia- 
tion for the services of His Eminence. The Cabinet was repre- 
sented. The Senate adjourned early to allow its members to attend 
the celebration in the Armory where insurgents, stand-patters and 
Democrats found a platform solid and commodious enough for all. 
Many Representatives in Congress were there. So great in fact was 
the exodus of prominent statesmen and officials from Washington, 
that for several hours, said a newspaper of the Capital, the wheels of 
the national government seemed to have stopped running. A touch 
of internationalism was added to the occasion by the pleasant greet- 
ing of Ambassador Bryce. Its universal American character was 
*Itis worth recalling that many years ago (we believe it was in 1887) when Cardinal 
Gibbons made his first visit to New Orleans after his elevation to the Sacred College, the 
Catholics of that citytendered him a reception ; their spokesman was Edward Douglas White, 
a name not so famous then as it was destined to become. The Morning Star would interest 


its readers, we are certain, by reprinting an account of the reception and the address then 
made by the present Chief Justice, 
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emphasized by the presence of ministers of all denominations, one of 
the leading committee-chairman being Bishop Murray of the Episco- 
pal Church of Maryland. Finally, an immense audience, variously 
estimated at from sixteen to twenty thousand, filled the floor and the 
galleries of the great Armory, and gave the Cardinal an enthusiastic 


ovation. 
. * * & 


It was a civic celebration, with the purpose of commending the 
citizen rather than the churchman; yet since the two cannot in fact 
be separated, since Cardinal Gibbons’ civic influence is due in great 
measure to his eminent position in the Church, both aspects of his 
life and his work were inevitably blended in the eulogies of the 
speakers. It is noteworthy that not one of these was a Catholic; yet 
their friendliness to Catholicism as a social force and their recogni- 
tion of its great power for good were unmistakable. Not that we 
think adequate recognition of this power was given; we never ex- 
pect it trom public men, for it would wound too many susceptibili- 
ties and might raise embittering controversy. Nevertheless, hearty 
recognition was given by the leading men of the government and of 
the nation both to the services of Cardinal Gibbons for civic right- 
eousness and to the general beneficent influence of Catholicism in 
this country. 


* 

More than any other churchman of our day Cardinal Gibbons 
has raised his voice in favor of movements for social betterment : 
and the speakers of the day, while not ignoring his direct religious 
influence, dwelt by preference on this aspect of his work. To the 
mind of the Cardinal, we venture to say, sound movements of social 
progress are but aspects of Christian activity; his efforts in their 
behalf are not something added to his religion but are rather its 
natural outcome. No religion is so social, so all-pervading in its 
beneficent effects upon society, as genuine Catholicism; witness the 
Catholicism of the Middle Ages, from which every movement for the 
happiness and social progress of the people took its rise. Religion 
is much more than piety or worship. St. James thought so when 
he wrote, ‘‘ Religion clean and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in their tribulation, and 
to keep oneself unspotted from the world.’’ This description of reli- 
gion is indeed but rudimentary ; and Christian charity all down the 
centuries has been developing it. Churchmen like Cardinal Gib- 
bons, who take a keen interest in all that pertains to the welfare of 
the people, are not so much modern and up-to-date, as medizeval or 
even ancient; they are the true heirs of the spirit of a Bernard or an 
Anselm, of an Ambrose or a Basil. The Cardinal’s whole career 
shows the deep and intense conviction, that if religion pure and un- 
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defiled before God and the Father demands active charity towards 
the sorrowing and the destitute, it is certainly never allowed to a 
Christian pastor to be indifferent to those movements which will 
lessen sorrow, relieve or prevent destitution, or add to the welfare 
and happiness of the people. He has had an unwavering faith in 
the power of the Christian word; and as priest and primate he has 
preached it to the whole country, with no timidity, but with the 
firm expectation that it would be listened to. 

And his faith has been rewarded; for we think it no exaggera- 
tion to say, that there is not a single man in the country to-day 
whose words carry so much weight as the Cardinal’s. They are ac- 
cepted by myriads for their guidance; and even when men differ 
from him, we see a reverent reluctance, such as is found in the case 
of no other man, to engage him in controversy. No man surely has 
better deserved this civic celebration; nor, let us add, have we any 
that better deserves the religious celebration which the Catholics of 
America will unite in tendering His Eminence next October. 


ti 
— 


THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
IN PORTUGAL. 


ONCERNING the Separation Law in Portugal the London Times 

which, on the occasion of the revolution last October, was so 

unfair to the Jesuits and so jubilant at the success of the Republicans, 
publishes the following : 


The decree which severs the Church from the State in Portugal is the 
last and culminating measure of the notable series which has issued from the 
fertile legislative brain of Senor Affonso Costa. Under the guise of separat- 
ing Church and State this measure deprives religious services and congregations 
“of all liberty, and, indeed, seems to aim at the suppression of religion al- 
together. Its opening article guarantees full liberty of conscience to all 
Portuguese citizens, its second decrees that the Roman Catholic religion 
shall cease to be that of the State, and recognizes as equally authorized all 
Churches and religious confessions. Its third article provides that hence- 
forth no one shall be persecuted for religious metives. Its fourth decrees 
that with the coming July 1 all State payments for the maintenance and ex- 
penses of worship shall cease, its fifth that all impositions to meet them shall 
also end. Its sixth article makes illegal the assumption by public bodies or 
functionaries of any religious office. Article 7 decrees freedom from all do- 
mestic and private worship, and 8 a like freedom for public worship in places 
designed for it. Article 9 defines public worship as that of any number in a 
public place of worship, or of 20 and more individuals in a private house. 
Religious instruction is by Article 10 considered public worship, and the 
article obliges all schools where it is given to be epen to the public. The 
following five articles prescribe that the interruption of legitimate worship 
and offences committed against ministers of religion shall be considered 
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public crimes, and punished with fine and imprisonment. Thus ends the 
first chapter of this Act dealing with liberty of worships 


RELIGIOUS CORPORATIONS AND THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Chapter II. decrees in its first, the 16th article, that religious worship, 
whatever be its form, can only be exercised and maintained by individuals 
who freely adhere to it as members and believers. Article 18 provides that 
in the case of religions ether than Catholic, with whose belief these boards 
are not compatible, special benevolent corporations, but exclusively Portu- 
guese, may be created to meet their need. After further articles arranging 
for the decision of this matter andits public advertisement, Article 31 de- 
crees that edifices and churches which till now have been devoted to the 
public worship of any religion, or are in construction for this end, and do not 
pertain to the State or other administrative body, shall henceforth be in- 
alienable without consent of the Minister of Justice, and may at any time be 
expropriated for the public utility at their actual value, with reversion to the 
State of their future benefits, if up to July 1 next they continue to be applied 
to religious services. Article 32 prescribes that the corporations entrusted 
with the charge of a congregation shall have to apply atleast a third of all the 
money received for religious purposes to acts of beneficence and charity, entrusting 
the money to competent parties as provided for in terms of existing legislation. 


THE CONDUCT OF WORSHIP. 


Chapter III. decrees that public worship may only legally take place 
between sunrise and sunset, and that only in very special circumstances can 
authority be granted to hold religious services outside that period. Article 
55 calls for the written consent of the local authority, in order to perform 
any act of worship, such as at a funeral, outside of a recognized place of pub 
lic worship. The next article expressly names cemeteries and their annexed 
chapels as places for which this authorization is required. Article 58 allows 
municipal authorities to prohibit the use of clerical vestments at funeral 
celebrations. 

Chapters IV. and V. deal with the ecclesiastical buildings and proper- 
ties of the Roman Catholic Church, all of which now pertain to the State and 
its administrators,and with the free use which is to be granted of them to 
the several congregations meeting there for worship. A like free cession is 
made of the Episcopal palaces and parsonages for the use of the existing 
Catholic ministry. Chapter VI. deals with the pensions conceded by the 
Government to existing members of the Roman Catholic priesthood acting 
as such in thiscountry. Article 165 annuls all bequests made to religious 
bodies and renders all such bequests in future null and void. 

Chapter VII., dealing with general points, decrees in Article 166, that 
local and national taxes shall be imposed on all ecclesiastical properties 
whether freely granted for use by the State, or otherwise held, and that the 
payment of these taxes shall be a duty for which the body entrusted with the 
fiscal administration of congregations shall be responsible. Article 173 
obliges all ministers of religion to supply, to a central commission appointed 
for the purpose, their names with those of their families, with ages, resi- 
dences, functions exercised, and nationality. Article 178 allows no minister 
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of religion, native or foreign, to take part in any act of public worship with- 
out permission from the competent authority, exceptions being made in the 
succeeding article, for those alone who by international conventions or very 
ancient use have right to conduct religious services within their own churches. 


RESULTS OF THE NEW LAW, 

From the above résumé of this new law it will be seen that it interferes 
very distinctly with that liberty of worship hitherto accorded to foreigners in 
Portugal. The Sunday evening services at the English churches are rendered 
illegal, the churches may be at any time expropriated, permission must be ob- 
tained to conduct funerals, even in the English and German cemeteries, and 
worst of all, the congregational funds must be administered by Portuguese 
boards of beneficence who will hand a third of their revenues over to charitable 
purposes fixed on by the local authorities- In regard to the native Catholic 
Church, the State now converts it from being a source of expenditure into 
one of income, abstracting this third from the money its members may be 
able to raise for religious purposes. Still, the arrangements made for Portu- 
guese congregations are their own affair, but this imposition upon foreign 
churches of old and historic standing in Portugal is naturally,rousing much in- 
dignation, and clearly calls for protest of the most vigorous sort. 

If through its provisions affecting the finances of congregations it seems 
to strike a death-blow at any possible Roman Catholic Church in Portugal, its 
prohibition of services after sundown no less effectually blights the hopes of any 
Protestantism for Portugal. It is only in the evening that mission congrega- 
tions can be got together and any furtherance of the evangelic cause accom- 
plished. With public worship confined to the hours of sunlight, the most 
that can be expected is that the Protestant congregations already constituted 
will be enabled to have their Sunday services, till by their gradual extinction 
that time is hastened when Senior Affonso Costa’s prophecy of no God and no 
_veligion in Portugal will be fulfilled. 


The italics in the above extract are ours. Had the Portuguese 
Republicans been wisely prudent they would have sought to make 
Protestant England believe that they were warring against Rome 
and the Jesuits, not against Christianity. But, as the toregoing 
very clearly indicates, England now sees unmistakably that this 
anti-clerical movement in Portugal is also an anti-Christian move- 
ment of the most virulent and sweeping nature. 

Speaking recently at Oporto, Dr. Affonso Costa, the author of 
this law, declared that ‘‘ the religious sentiment is a lie and every 
kind of Church is a farce.’’ 

These words have been specially noted in England. They will 
be used to deprive Dr. Costa of his last, lingering sympathizers 
among the more virulently anti-Catholic of the Nonconformists and 
Anglicans. 

In October last a Protestant clergyman appealed in 7he Zimes 
for help in the conversion of Portugal to Protestantism. He said 
something to the effect that the time was ripe; that the Portuguese 
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were on the point of coming over by thousands to the Protestant 
folds, that only money and preaching were necessary. He headed 
his appeal ‘‘ The Call of Portugal.’? Portugal was supposed to be 
calling for Anglican orders. The Separation Law may, ina certain 
sense, be regarded as a ‘‘call’’ but it is acallto keep away. Ac- 
cording to the new law, the Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury 
would not be allowed to celebrate a single service in the Protestant 
Church at Lisbon whether he happened to be staying in the country 
for some time or merely passing through in a Booth steamship on 
his way to Madeira. And, when the law comes into force, nota 
single Protestant clergyman of any persuasion will be allowed to 
remain in the country. 
* * * 


APPROPRIATION OF BUILDINGS. 


Even before the revolution of October last, the most casual 
visitor to Portugal could not but be impressed by the numbers of 
splendid public buildings which the State has taken from the 
Church without remuneration. From Bedecker alone, a formidable 
list of such buildings could easily be compiled. Here we have a 
palace of exquisite architecture—it was built by the Benedictines. 
There you have a barrack whose superb abbey gateway brings 
students of architecture from all over the world—it was built by the 
Franciscans. Public museums were once Carmelite monasteries ; 
Government offices were once Carthusian houses; stately private 
mansions were once Dominican priories. None of these establish- 
ments were paid for by the State. The money which built them 
often came from pious medieval Catholics over the sea—from Eng- 
lishmen, Romans, Genoese and others. 

The Republicans are very wroth with the Jesuits. But what 
splendid public buildings the Jesuits have built for them! One Jesuit 
house in Lisbon is now an asylum for aged and indigent Republicans, 
another, at Cintra, has been kindly made over by the Minister of 
Justice to his own brother who now occupies it with his numerous 
family. The ancient houses of the English and Irish clergy in the 
capital will be confiscated in the same way. Looking at the matter 
ina purely business light one might be inclined to think that the 
Republicans do a grave injustice to themselves by cutting off this 
source of supply. For, with the expulsion of the religious Orders 
and the annihilation of the Church, no more great abbeys, monas- 
teries, and colleges will be built by the Portuguese Catholfcs, and 
the Republicans of the tuture will, when they want new public build- 
ings, be reduced to the desperate extremity of having to pay for their 
construction. 
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But,’incredible as this may seem, the Republicans seem to ex- 
pect that the Catholics will go on building for them as before. The 
Separation Law naively declares that the buildings which people of 
any religion may in future construct out of voluntary donations cannot 
be alienated and must, after the lapse of ninety-nine years, come into 
the possession of the State without any indemnification whatever. 
No wonder that Zhe Zimes is highly wroth with the Republicans, 
for certainly this does not look as if Dr. Affonso Costa and his 
friends were drifting, to any appreciable extent, in the direction of 
Protestantism. 

* * * 


THE QUESTION OF THE REGISTER. 


Y its promulgation of the Obligatory Civil Register Law, the Gov- 
ernment has acted very unfairly towards the Catholic secular 
clergy. In pre-republican times there was in use in Portugal two 
registers of births, marriages and deaths kept in each parish, one 
civil, the other religious. Non-Catholics registered themselves be- 
fore the administradores (the civil authority of the Commune). 
Catholics registered before the local parish priest and to this relig- 
ious register the State gave authenticity and civil value. Circum- 
stances made this religious register very important. Since the end 
of the eighteenth century the Catholic Church in Portugal had kept 
its own private census. This register was, and is, kept in duplicate 
by the parish priests, one copy being kept in the parochial house, 
while the other is preserved in the bishop’s palace. Since 1859 this 
service has been maintained at their own expense by the various 
parish priests who themselves buy the necessary books and receive 
in this connection no help whatever from the State. 

In 1859 the State decided to have its own register, and from mo- 
tives of economy it conferred authenticity and judicial value on the 
religious register previously kept by the Church. The parish priests 
then continued to keep up this service. The non-Catholics contin- 
ued to register themselves before the administradores. 

By its Civil Register Law the Republic now despoils the Church 
of doth its copies of the religious registers not only those embracing 
the period between 1859 and 1911 (which is a grave injustice) but 
also (and this is intolerable) of those private registers kept exclu- 
sively at the expense of the clergy since the end of the eighteenth 
century. 


- 
> 


HE late Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson was not a Catho- 
lic, but he was eminently fair-minded and at times strongly 
attracted by the Catholic faith. In the second series of Orby Ship. 
ley’s ‘‘ Carmina Mariana ’’ the following poem to the Blessed Virgin 
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—it is entitled ‘‘ Madonna di San Sisto’’—from the pen of Colonel 
Higginson is included : 
Look down into my heart, 
Thou Holy Mother, with thy Holy Son; 
Read all my thoughts, and bid the doubts depart, 
And all the fears be done. 


I lay my spirit bare, 
O blessed Ones! beneath your wondrous eyes; 
And not in vain; ye hear my heartfelt prayer, 
And your twin-gaze replies. 


What says it? All that life 
Demands of those who live to be and do; 
Calmness in all its bitterest, deepest strife, 
Courage till all is through. 


Thou Mother, in thy sight, 
Can aught of passion or despair remain? 
Beneath those eyes’ serene and holy light, 
The soul is bright again. 


Thou Child, whose earnest gaze 
Looks ever forward, fearless, steady, strong, 
Beneath those eyes no doubt or weakness stays, 
No fear can linger long. 


Thanks, that to my weak heart 
Your mingled powers, fair forms, such counsel give! 
Till I have learned the lesson ye impart, 

I have not learned to live. 


And, oh, till life be done, 
Of your deep gaze may ne’er the impression cease ! 
Still may the dark eyes whisper, ‘‘Courage! On!” 
The mild eyes murmur, ‘‘ Peace!” 


ai 





HE Holy Father has addressed an important Instruction to the 

Bishops of Spain, which is designed to put an end to the 

discords unhappily at work among Spanish Catholics at present. 
The following summary of the Instruction is given by Rome. 

1. Every Catholic is bound to combat the errors condemned by the Holy 
See, especially those contained in the Sy//abus of Pius IX., but the limits of 
legality must be observed in this warfare. 

2. All political parties are lawful whose acts and principles are not con- 
trary to religion and morality; care must be taken not to identify or con- 
found the Church with any political party. © 

3. It is not permissible for anybody to cast doubt on the Catholic senti- 
ments of persons who belong to other political parties than that which he 
follows. 

4. The meaning of the ‘‘ liberalism ” condemned by the Church is tha 
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contained in Leo XIII.’s Encyclical Libertas of June 20, 1888, and in the let- 
ter Plures e Columbiae of April 6, 1900, addréssed in the name of the same 
Pope Leo XIII. to the Archbishop of Colombia. 

5. Catholics should approve and support the good and honest measures 
proposed by men of any political party. 

6. When the common good requires it Catholics should sacrifice their 
personal opinions and forget party divisions for the supreme interests of re- 
ligion and patriotism. 

7. Nobody can be required, as an obligation of conscience, to belong to 
any one political party rather than to any other; nobody can be required in 
conscience to renounce his honest political convictions. 

8. Those who join a political party must retain their liberty of vote and 
action, so as not to co-operate in any way in laws or dispositions contrary to 
the rights of God and the Church. 

9. In order to defend religion against the attacks made against it by 
the partisans of condemned ‘‘ liberalism,” it is lawful for Catholics to organ- 
ize independently of existing political parties, on condition that such organi- 
zation be not anti-dynastic in character and that those who decline to take 
part in it be not described as non-Catholics or bad Catholics. 

10. Given the difficulty of securing the permanent union of Spanish 
Catholics, they should unite temporarily whenever the interests of religion 
are threatened. 

11. Atthe elections when it is impossible to have candidates that are 
altogether acceptable, those candidates should be supported who offer the 
best guarantees for the welfare of religion and of the country. 

12. Those Catholics should not be molested who declare their desire to 
bring back to Spain the great institutions and religious and social traditions 
which formerly made the Spanish kingdom glorious. 
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gartner, S.J. $4.50. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, Washington: 
Lands of the Southern Cross. By Charles Warren Currier, Ph.D. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington, D. C. 

Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley, and Adjacent Coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 
By John R. Swanton. Preliminary Report on a Visit to the Navaho National Monu- 
ment, Arizona. By Jesse Walter Fewkes. 

ARTHUR H. CLARKE ComMPANY, Cleveland, O.: 
A Documentary History of American Industrial Society, Vols. 1X., X. 
THE AUSTRALIAN CATHOLIC TRUTH Society, Melbourne: 
Zerry's Roses. And other stories: By Miriam Agatha. The Catholic Church and Its 
Mission. By Stanislaus M. Hogan, O.P. Pamphlets. One penny each. 
MAUNSEL & Co., Dublin: 
The Apostle. A Dramain Three Acts, By George Moore. 35. 6d. net. 
GusTAvo GIL!, Barcelona: 
Regala De Beda. Por Fermin Sacristén. 3 pts. Hl Articulo Il de la Constitucion. Por 
. P. Venancio M. de Minteguiaga, S.J. 4 ts. Histeria dela Educacion y la Pedago- 
ge. Por P. Ramén Ruiz Amado. 4 gts. Tvradicién y Critica En Exégesis. Por 
sidro Goma. Accién de la Mujer en Vida Social, Por P. Ignacio Casanovas, 
S.J. 2pts. Principies Fundamentales del Deveche Penal. Por P. Victor Cathrein. 
3 pts. Bl Miede De Vivir. Por Enrique Bordeaux. 4 ts. La Devocién al Sagrado 
Corazén de Jesus. Por R. P. Ignacio Schmid, S.J. 1'50 pts. La Comunién Frecuente 
de les Ninds. Por P. Julio Lintelo, S.J. La Comunidén de los Ninos Innocents. Por P. 
Ramon Ruiz Amado, S.J. La Comunién Frecuente y Diariay La Primera Comunién. 
Por R. P. Juan B. Ferreres, S.J. 2'50 pts. 
BLOUD ET C1m., Paris: 
La Probite de Haeckel, ParR. P. Erich Wasman, S.J. 0 fr. 60. Le Cardinal —- 


Par Paul Thureau-Dangin. 1 /r. 20. Comment inter L'Argument Prophétique. 
Par J. Touzard, o fr.60. Nestorius d' Aprés les Sources Orientales. Par F. Nau. o/7, 
60. La Méthed d'Immanence. Par J. Wehrle. o fr.60. Bourdaloue, Sermons du 
Caréme De 1678. Introduction par Eugéne Griselle, 1%. 20. E 








